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The Wise Man Never Makes the Same Mistake Twice 





N°: thankness goodness, you won't have to gothrough that again. That idea of 
worrying one’s self sick for weeks over “‘what to give for Christmas,’ of rushing 


out at the last minute on Christmas Eve, of picking over the remnants and left-overs 
of the early shoppers, of ploughing home through the snow with a lot of junk—I'll say 
thank — that’s over! 

Now—-why all I do is to make out a list, sign a check, mail it and it’s done—just like that! 
And their Christmas isn’t over by the morning after— it keeps right on, week after week, 
through the year. 

And tickled?—Why, they’re just tickled half to death! 

Why, sure! I mean the magazines—Leslie’s Weekly and Judge—every week for fifty- 
two weeks. 

Can you beat it for a Christmas present? Of course you can’t. 

You know the new Leslie’s — beautiful covers, inside color pages, smashing articles 
by the cleverest group of magazine writers, pictures by the leading artists and 
keenest cameras. 

And Judge— Oh, boy! 

Love it—-why the pictures, the color, the jokes—that zippy stuff by William Allen White, 
Walt Mason, George Jean Nathan, Jimmy Waldron, Heywood Broun and Walter 
Prichard Eaton—say, it’s great! 

Sure, I love those College Wits and the Stories to Tell and Digest of the World’s Humor. 
Ten dollars a year for both or five for either 


Five dollars a yearisacinch! Just youtry it. Make out your list, Five per for each and 
you're done. Do it now and mail it to Leslie-Judge Company, 627 West 43d Street, 


New York, to-day —because there isn’t much time left, old top. 
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Re 
TO, this is not a snapshot in Fairyland, although it is just as beautiful 
as any spot in the Realms of Fancy. It is a December glimpse of 


the brink of glacier-c hiseled, granite cliffs the water in these falls plun 
Yosemite Falls in the world-famous valley in California's Sierras 


1,436 feet and then, in two other drops of 626 and 400 feet reaches the 
Over — ley floor. 
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The top brink is more than 6,500 feet above the level of the se 
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Bargaining in the Open 
T THIS writing the Washington Conference still 
A continues to function as smoothly as could be 
expected. It looks as though the most important 
dotted lines would be signed before Christmas. 

Naturally a good many prophets of failure are having 
their say both in and out of the press. They are 
spending most of their time hunting for niggers in 
various woodpiles. They are worried about “Secret 
\greements” being hatched in the “hermetically sealed 
delegates’ room,” next door to where the public sessions 
are held. It is now reasonably apparent, however, 
that Japan, as a bargaining concession, will even- 
tually accept the 5-5-3 battleship ratio—if she has 
not already done so before this is printed. 

But one of the most successful features is the com- 
parative openness of the proceedings. The healthy 
trend from secret diplomacy was inevitable from the 
moment Mr. Hughes laid Uncle Sam’s cards on the 
table at the opening session. Mr. Balfour's comeback 
was to obtain world sympathy for England’s hatred of 
submarines. Lord Curzon, of England, and Briand of 
France, are scolding the life out of each other in public; 
and the President sends out feelers on his scheme for 
an annual meeting of the Big Five. The major ques- 
tions of internationalism will, we believe, continue in 
the open—or else the people will know the reason why. 


Is Your Face on Straight? 
re now and again we hear of some charming 


young lady who feels that the world is losing 

a great deal because she is not in the movies. 
She may be right, and her face may be her fortune, 
but we would commend, nevertheless, to the many 
thousands of optimistic beauties who are made unhappy 
because of unrealized ambition of this sort, the following 
actual experience. 

A New York society lady, of acknowledged good looks 
and charm, made her first appearance the other day, 
after due newspaper heralding, on the “silver screen.” 
From one of the meticulous appraisals of her perform- 
ance we quote a few sentences: 

When her head is bared and her face pitted coldly against the lens, 
she possesses little of that charm or magnetism so necessary in making 
a cinema success. . . . Although her features are not more uneven 
than are those of Miss Talmadge, they are as stone under the merciless 
gaze of the camera’s eye. Her eyes are cold and harsh in the open 
lights of the studio. She is not pretty here. She appears to struggle 
for grace of carriage, and in walking into the camera the attractiveness 
of her figure wilts as her facial features come into range. This is 
entirely mechanical and has no bearing whatever'on her reputed natural 
beauty Did one not already know that this was - - 
he would certainly never give the character a second thought. In 
motion pictures one must be distinctive, whether that mean distinc- 
tiveness in homeliness, beauty, physical charm or what not. Mediocrity 


and sameness are fatal 
The lady in question is said to have decided to drop 
picture work because it takes more time than she had 
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suspected. Of course, everybody who reads this will 
be able to explain and prove that she is “different.” 
We hope she is right. But we pass on this little 
experience for what it is worth, nevertheless. 


Christmas Seals 
"a the reader need not have said his last good-bye to 


the roaring thirties to remember the day when 

tuberculosis, then always referred to popularly as 
consumption, was considered next to incurable; when 
it was regarded fatalistically as a blight which attacked 
those unlucky enough to invite it; when few knew what 
it was, how it came, or why to one person and not 
another. In a comparatively short time, less than a 
generation, we have emerged from the darkness of 
ignorance and superstitious fear, so far as this scourge 
is concerned, into the sunlight of wisdom and con- 
fidence. We are conquering the disease. There have 
been few more impressive demonstrations of the truth 
that knowledge is power. 

To the National Tuberculosis Association and its 
1,200 affiliated agencies belongs most of the eredit for 
what we, the people (not the doctors), know about this 
enemy of the race. And since the prevention and cure 
of tuberculosis is so largely a matter of individual will- 
power and sanitation, it is our knowledge that has been 
chiefly responsible for reducing the tuberculosis death 
rate from 200 per 100,000 fifteen years ago to 114 per 
100,000 in 1920. 

Buy the Christmas seals of this organization. Conse- 
crate every Christmas package with one of these gay 
little stamps. Help in this easy, inexpensive way to 
support as worthy a cause as humanity can boast. 


Football Formula 


RECENT letter from a Yale graduate to a 
Harvard graduate reads in part as follows: 


Check enclosed. I’ve seen a good many better Harvard Elevens, 
but I have yet to see a scrappier up-hill fighting aggregation than the 
one that licked us 10-3. I am forced to take off my blue-rimmed 
hat to Bob Fisher's men 


Which reminds us that the triple tie between Yale, 
Harvard and Princeton was not the most unusual 
feature of the Eastern Big Three Football Season. 
For years the verbal imagination of the average sports 
writer has been limited to a certain formula for the 
Harvard-Yale classic. If Harvard won, the “Crimson 
Machine Rolls Back Fighting Bulldog.” If Yale won, 
“Bulldog Grit Overcomes Harvard Steam Roller.” 
But this year when the lighter Crimson eleven, generally 
looked upon as the short end of a 2-1 bet, scrapped to 
the last whistle and snatched an eleventh-hour victory 
out of the fire, the overworked scribes had to scratch 
their brains for a new formula. 
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WHAT 
WOODFILL 
DID 


A Talk with the Army’s Great- 


est Individual Hero 
By HERBERT COREY 


HE Captain said: 
“Come over here, Sergeant.” 
Sergeant Samuel Woodfill snapped 
to attention. He advanced—two paces 
to the right, three paces forward—and 
saluted briskly. His eyes rested calmly 
on his officer. The Captain said: 

“Sergeant, he wants you to tell him of 
vour fight in Cunel Wood.” 

Sergeant Woodfill saluted again. It 
was the salute of a man who has been 
saluting all his life—precise, snappy, in- 
vigorating—not at all the salute that a 
younger soldier is apt to give. His great 
hand closed about mine. The fingers 
seemed like strands of manila rope. The 
palm was broad and hard. Hard as should 
be a palm that handles twelve-pound 
rifles all day long. His clasp was firm, 
decisive, disciplined. No clinging, pre- 
hensile, political palm, this, of a man whose 
interest is in what he can get from the 
other fellow. It was the handclasp of a 
soldier. 

“Yes, sir,” said Sergeant Woodifill. 
“What did you want to know, sir?” 

As I write the story of that talk the 
man’s eyes come before me. I have never 
seen quite such eyes before, nor have I 
ever experienced quite so much difficulty 
in looking steadily into any other man’s 
They are as unwinking as the eyes 
of a statue. They are round, blue—that 
deep blue of the sky one sometimes sees 
in the notch between mountain peaks— 
and unwavering. Let me repeat that for 
the sake of emphasis. They do not shift 
or move or vary. One feels that Sergeant 
Woodfill is not only assessing the other 
man’s values, moral, physical and mental, 
and knows just how his feet are placed 
and where he stands with reference to a 
possible gun, but that he also watches the 
distance and the things it holds. They 
are alert, watchful, restrained. 

One senses something else in them. A 
quality of literalness, perhaps. A strained 
desire to comprehend to the last item the 


eves. 








orders given and a 
disciplined obedience. 
If I had never heard 
of Sergeant Sarmuel Woodfill and had not 
known that he has been called by General 
Pershing the greatest individual hero of 
our army in France, and had not learned 
the story of that fight in which he wiped 
out three German machine gun nests and 
killed nineteen Germans and saved the 
lives of uncounted scores of American 
soldiers by so doing, I must still have felt 
that iron quality in the man. For the 
first time in my life I had a fellow feeling 
for Davy Crockett’s ’coon. 

During our talk it came to me that 
Sergeant Woodfill is something more than 
a good soldier and a hero. He is the per- 
fect exemplar of the old regular army. 
He is the type of that wonderful line of 
top sergeants without whom the American 
Army could not have been made in the 
short time allotted. I say this in all 
respect for the French and British helpers 


and G. H. Q. and 











West Point and 
every other man 
and woman who 
had a hand in 


LOUIS COHEN 
The home where Ser- 
geant Woodfill spent 
many of his boyhood 





days. It is near 
Belleview, Indiana. 
The home in which 


the Sergeant was born 
was burned a few 
years ago. This pic- 
ture Les.ir’s is able 
to print owing to the 
courtesy of Sergeant 
W oodfill’s sister, Mrs 
James Chambers. 


© KEYSTONE 





Sergeant 
W oodfill—and 
the most appre- 
ciative audience a 
man could find. The 
man who was picked by 
General Pershing as 
America’s greatest hero 
is, needless to say, ez- 
tremely modest, and he 
generally tells about the 
exploits of others when he 
¢ spinning yarns about 
the great war 








whipping 2,000,000 raw youngsters into 
the finest fighting men that ever tore 
forward through wire-laced brush. The 
sergeants made it. 

I was fortunate in being with the Amer- 
ican Army in France during the training 
as well as during the combat period. I 
saw the early regiments land on alien soil, 
thin-chested, sullen, homesick, bewil- 
dered by a new discipline, wholly miser- 
able, drawn from every varying and often 
hostile strata of our society. These 
were the first flight of volunteers who had 
been taken in to fill the skeletons of the 
old regular army regiments. The greater 
part of the old organizations had been 
left behind to hammer still other green- 
horns into form. I saw the top sergeants 
wheedle and boss and curse and nurse 
their men into soldierhood. They were 
heavy-handed, warm-hearted, vitriol 
mouthed mothers to the men put in their 
charge. They damned them, loved them, 
stole for them, roared at them and when 
the need came died for them. The top 
sergeant made the American Army. With- 
out his granite composure and his steel 
strength, and above all his absolute, un- 
shakable, superb devotion to duty that 
army must have gone into its first battle 
a hesitant and rattled mob. 

Sergeant Samuel Woodfill is one of the 
best of that rare breed. Not the best, 
perhaps. No one can say that. But he 
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is one of the best. He has learned that 
lesson that all top sergeants know, that a 
literal obedience to orders ts required of 
them. It was on the morning of October 
12, 1918, that Woodfill was im command 
of a platoon and a half of Company A, 
of the Fourteenth Machine Gun Battalion, 
near Cunel. Woodfill was a lieutenant 
then. It was at his own request that he 
dropped back to his old grade of sergeant 
at the close of the war. A low fog was 
hanging. In front of him lay one of 
those neglected woodlands, common in the 
combat area, toward the close of the war 

-a woodland in which undergrowth and 
open spaces were spotted by clumps of 
trees and marked hereand there by yellow- 
rimmed shell holes. That wood was 
held by the Germans. A heavy barrage 
was being put down to check the Amer- 
ican advance: 

“Take your men, Lieutenant,” came 
the order, ‘‘and go forward until vou find 
the line of resistance.” 

Mark that order, for in it and in Wood- 
fill’s obedience to it, is found the reason 
why General Pershing has called him the 
greatest individual hero of the American 
Army. Sergeant Alvin C. York is not 
forgotten in this appraisal. York's deed 
in capturing 132 Germans after his patrol 
had been cut off and outnumbered ten to 
one, was an act of flaming courage. 
There is no difference in the quality of the 
bravery displayed. It is that Woodfill’s 
deed was of a different order. The one 
was brilliant and dashing. The other 
was perfect, lonely, unselfish devotion to 
duty. 

“Go forward,” 
you find the line.” 

Woodfill had twenty or thirty men with 
him. His company had been scattered 
and cut to pieces in the preceding fighting. 
He gathered those who were left and they 
began to crawl forward, under that low- 
hanging fog, into that brusl-filled wood 
in which the Germans lay in ambush. 
He does not tell his story with eloquence, 
or any evidence of passion, Left to him- 
self he would not tell it at all. Having 
been ordered to talk he obeyed orders, 
Yet the tale was a thing of shreds and 
patches. It was only now and then that 
one caught a glimpse of what that morn- 
ing fight had been: 

“There was an old sergeant of the 


was the order, “until 


regulars,” he said, “who went forward on 
my right with a boy. A good boy, too. 
They got shelter in a shell hole and the old 
sergeant caught sight of a German a littk 
further on, lving under some bushes. He 
thrust his rifle forward 
slowly, and got a line on the top of the 
German's head. Then he fired. 

‘I’ve got him,’ he said to the boy. ‘I 
saw him go down.’ 


this way very 


“Just then a bullet passed through the 
tump, like hitting a 
drum—and he went “uh-h” and died 
The boy told about it afterward. He was 
so shaken up that he ran to the rear. He 
was lonesome. 


old sergeant’s head 


(s soon as he found some 
of the other men he was all right and 
fought through the rest of the day.” 
Another of Woodfill’s men, injuning for- 
ward, snaking under the low 
moving just the fraction of an inch at a 
time lest the enemy spot him, came at 
last to the shelter of a thick tree. His 
tired, aching, mud-daubed, water-soaked 


brush, 





“Sergeant Woodfill is something more than a good 

He is the perfect ere mplar 

f the old re gular army. He is the type of that 

wonderful l’ne of top sergeants without whom the 

American arn y could not have been made in the 
short time atlotted.”’ 


soldier and a hero. 


body cried out for the brief luxury of a 
standing stretch. So he pulled himself 
upright by the rough bark of the tree and 
was shivering with cold, with excitement, 
with fright, when a rifle cracked overhead. 
\ German sniper in the fork of the tree 
had fired point blank down upon him. 

“He must have leaned over,” said 
Woodfill, “‘and held his gun straight up 
and down. The bullet went through 
the breast of the boy’s blouse and into 
the ground between his feet without 
touching him.” 

“Then?” 

“The American 


didn’t miss,’ said 


Woodfill. His blue, literal, unsmiling 
eyes held mine fast. 
But the ice had been broken. He began 


to tell a little more of that fight. He had 
known about where one machine gun was 
located, for it had been firing on his men 
as they pulled themselves forward through 
the plastering mire and the rotting leaves 
of that dead forest. One or two re- 
strained and yet expressive gestures helped 
one to undertand. He had crawled—so 
through a ditch and hidden in a shell hole. 
He had ‘“‘advanced” his rifle in front of 
him, always remembering to keep the 
muzzle out of the mud. He had been 
careful not to touch twig or branch as he 
wriggled under. The air was filled with 
a hell of noise. But the Germans’ eyes 
were sharp for unnatural movement in 
that corrupt and shattered wood. At 
last, he saw a head. The white patch of 
the upper cheek caught his eyes first. 
Then he made out the black of the beard 
and the green of the cap against the 
forest background. 

He crawled a little farther and the nest 
wherein the gun crew had sheltered their 
piece was open to him. Only the heads 
of the six men were visible above its 
sodden rim of leaf-strewn mud. He 
worked himself into position, lying prone, 
his rifle supported on his forearm. The 
formula of sight mathematics came up 
for consideration. He dared not aim 
point blank at his target, for in that case 
he would overshoot. The Germans were 
perhaps fiftvy—seventy-five—vards dis- 
tant, and so he must actually aim two 
feet or thereabouts under the cheekbone 
through which he hoped to send a slug of 
steel jacketed lead. That fact—no less 
than the devotion of the top sergeants 
is illuminative of the organization of the 
American Army. 

The American Army rifle was, and is, 
one of the best in the world. But it was 
badly sighted. At 500 yards the shooter 
could hold right on the target, but at 
intermediate distances the bullet has a 
varying lift. There are army rifle sights 
which compensate for the high trajectory 
of the projectile at short ranges. I be- 
lieve the sight recently adopted is of this 
sort. But at the time of equipping the 
army to fight an enemy which specialized 
on rifle fire the Ordnance Bureau of the 
War Department had refused to buy 
sights adapted to close range work. All 
our fighting since the Civil War had been 
at long ranges. ‘The Ordnance Bureau 
pointed to that fact triumphantly. 

“Also,” said the Ordnance Bureau, “‘to 
equip our men with this new sight would 
cost $800,000. dollars.” 

Woodfill held two feet or thereabouts 
under his target and fired. Imagine, if 
you can, the cold nerve needed to do that! 
He was shaking with excitement, he said, 
but not when he was taking aim. He is 
an old big-game hunter, and buck fever 
is unknown to him. When stationed in 
\laska, he did all the hunting for his post. 
His man dropped over, dead. 

“Did the other men in the nest know 
from what point the shot had come?” 

Woodfill thought not. It was very un- 
likely, he said. For a moment his eyes 
seemed filled with pain, as he recalled the 
incredible, the stupendous, the titanic 
discord of that day. It was altogether 

(Continued on page 854) 
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Allan Pollock 


Comes Back 





WHITE 


~\y NE of the inevitable results of the 
( ) war reflection in our national 
_ drama was that soldier réles had 
to be played by non-combatant actors. 
So long as plays were written about the 
war, and so long as an actor could not 
very well be fighting and rehearsing a 
part at the same time, there had to be a 
certain number of stage heroes whose 
wounds were received in off-stage dress- 
ing-rooms before a mirror and whose uni- 
forms were issued by the Quartermaster’s 
Department of the Eureka Costume Co. 
You could hardly blame the actor. He 
had to live, and doubtless his reasons were 
good and sufficient for not being in the 
service. But it is an interesting com- 
mentary on the personal detachment nec- 
essary for an actor's success that so many 
voung men were found who would be 
willing to don imitation uniforms and 
wear bandages with grease-paint 
blood on them, while at the other 
end of the island ships were coming 
in loaded with their compatriots 
wearing the regulation outfit with 
regulation red on their bandages. 
And now that the ships have 
stopped coming in, and our national 
obligation to the men who fought 
has been completely wiped out by a 
touching but comparatively inex- 
pensive ceremony at Arlington, it is the 


perhaps not fair to accuse an actor of stepped into stardom. 
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Captain Allan Pollock, 
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veteran who has 





ys — 


One of the dramatic moments in “A Bill of Divorcement” when Allan 
Pollock as Hilary Fairfield, the shell-shocked war hero, suddenly recovers 





his reason and unexpectedly comes back home from an asylum on Christmas 
Day in order to rejoin his 


wife and his daughter Sydney( Katherine Cornell 


a lack of the finer sensibilities if he con- 
sents to play the part of a returned sol- 
dier, even though his own service record 
consisted of reciting “Gunga Din” at a 
Red Cross benefit. 

And yet the feeling is inescapable that 
now, even more than in war-time, should 
an actor who really took no part in the 
war feel a certain delicacy about coming 
on in civilian’s clothes and speaking with 
imitation modesty of an imitation limp 
which he received in a make-believe war. 
It was easy enough in war times to tell 
who was a soldier and who was acting a 
soldier's part, but there is no way of tell- 
ing now, and many a strapping non-com- 
batant actor during the past two years has 
surrounded himself with an entirely spuri- 
ous aura of quiet heroism in the 
eves of the audience, simply by 
wincing slightly and saying: “It’s 
nothing, nothing at all. Just that 
little scratch I got in the arm at 
Belleau Wood tuning up again, 
that’s all.” 

It merely seems a little rough on 
the real soldiers who haven't got a 
stage on which to make themselves 
heard. 

But there is at least one perform- 
ance in New York in which the réle 
of a returned soldier is played by a 
man who knows what the lines 
mean. And it is perhaps not with- 
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out significance that it is one of the few 
real successes of the season. 

“A Bill of Divorcement” furnishes Allan 
Pollock with a part to which he can bring 
a sympathy and understanding unsur- 
passed by any other actor on our 
stage to-day. He may not be the 
best actor on our stage to-day, but 
he is almost the only actor so 
qualified to play the réle of Hil- 
ary Fairfield. 

The action of the play 
takes place in England in 
1933, after the supposed 
passage of a bill allowing 
one party to a marriage 
to obtain a divorce if the 
other is “incurably” in- 
sane. Hilary has been in 
an asylum ever since the 
war, suffering from an 
inherited insanity 
brought to the surface by 
shell-shock, and Mar- 
garet, his wife, has, at the 
end of fifteen years, se- 
cured her divorce and be- 
come engaged to another 
man, one whom she loves 
far more than she ever 
loved her first husband even 
in the tempestuous days of 
their war marriage. 

The play opens on Christ- 
mas Day, with the sound of 
joyous chimes outside and 
the devastatingly tragic 
return of Hilary, escaped 
from the asylum. His sup 
posedly incurable malady has re- 
leased its grip of him and he has 
bolted, with his mind quivering in its 
new-found clearness but seemingly 
always on the verge of slipping back into 
the dark. The sight of this man, with 
his coat collar turned up and his prema 
turely gray hair showing close-cropped 
under his hat, fumbling at the panes of 
the French window in an attempt to let 
himself into what used to be his home. 
but which is now so pitifully different, is 

















MISHKIN 
Janet Bee her as Mrs Margaret Fai fie d, who 
blem in th " 
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{/lan Pollock, Katherine Cornell and Charles 

Waldron in one of the gripping scenes from “A 
Bll of Divorcement,” 


one of the most thrilling moments to be 
purchased at any box office on Broadway. 

So far, of course, the play is a modern 
version of Enoch Arden. But the mod 
ern Enoch Arden does not steal softly 
away when he finds that his wife is an 
other man’s. He stays. He asks if it 
was his fault that he was driven out of his 
mind while fighting for his wife and for 
the man she now wants to marry. The 
attitude is not altruistic, but it carries 
with it a certain logic which is inescapable. 

The other man is not given to self- 
sacrifice either. He insists that Margaret 
leave with him immediately. And Mar- 
garet, being a rather helpless woman, con- 
fronted by a gigantic problem, decided to 
do first one thing and then the other. 

It is at this point that Sydney, the 
daughter, a product of the new dynamic 
generation, comes to the fore and sends 
her mother off with the man she loves, 
taking upon herself (at the sacrifice of her 
own love affair) the duty of caring for 
her new-born father, with whom she 
shares the taint of hereditary insanity. 

It is a depressing play, but the de- 
pression is akin to a spiritual elation, and 
that gray Christmas day in the troubled 
home of Hilary Fairfield becomes a poign- 
ant experience in the emotional lives of 
those who behold it from across the foot- 
lights. 

Just how much of this is due to Clem- 


ence Dane, the author, and how much to 
the air of pitiful reality thrown about the 
part of Hilary by Allan Pollock, it is diffi- 
cult to tell. Unquestionably a large 
share of the credit must also go to 
Miss Katharine Cornell, who plays 
the daughter so splendidly. 
But certain it is that an eter- 
nal sense of the fitness of things 
would be outraged and much 
of the spiritual quality of the 
play sacrificed were the part 
of Hilary to be played by 
someone to whom the 
whole emotional content 
of the character was a 
matter for histrionic sim- 
ulation. Or, to ap- 
proach it from the other 
side, the knowledge that 

Allan Pollock himself 

emerged from the dark 

shadow of a war hospi- 
tal to become Hilary 

Fairfield, after having 

been left on the battle- 

field for dead and after 
convincing himself and 
others that he was not 

dead only through 

three years of the bit- 

terest of struggles, 

raises the réle above 
the mere reading of 
written words from a 
script to something tran- 

scending the theater and 
its imitations, something 
real in a region of make- 
believe. 

When one has learned 
that Allan Pollock fought 
throughout the war with the British 

forces as Capt. Allan Pollock, that he 
had part of his jaw shot away and was 
left on the field as dead, that shell-shock 
added its burden to a mind and body 
already weighted down with eighteen 
operations on the shattered jaw during his 
three years in the hospital, one has 
learned all that one is likely to learn of 
the war record of Captain Pollock. Most 
of this will have been learned from his 
friends, for he himself will not talk about 
the war. 

Not long ago a dinner was given for him 
at The Players club in New York by 
members of his profession and the allied 
arts. It was a spontaneous and sincere 
tribute to hiin as a man, a soldier and an 
actor. But after the laudatory speeches 
of welcome had been delivered and it 
came time to hear from the hero of the 
evening, Captain Pollock arose and made 
a speech consisting entirely of Scotch 
and Cockney dialect stories, most of them 
about soldiers, but none of them about 
the particular soldier for whom the dinner 
was being given. 

It is therefore difficult to give any more 
extended account of the military exploits 
of Allan Pollock without consulting the 
records of the British War Office. But it 
is enough to know that, with the rest, he 
offered all that he had, and that he was 
one of those whose offer was taken with 
grim seriousness by Fate. 

And certain it is that the war left him, 
as it left Hilary Fairfield, crouching on the 
edge of a great open plain of darkness 

(Concluded on page 862) 
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66 WAUGHING” Larry tied the sack 
containing his loot across the 
cantle, mounted Pinto, sent a last 

intimidating volley from his Winchester 

along the arrested train’s long smooth 
flanks, broken by not the least inquisitive 
nose, and then, now all ready to go, was 
held to a pause by a surge of his famous 
humor and the remembrance of the day 

which was the twenty-fourth of Decem- 
her. “Merry Christmas!” he boomed. 

“Merry Christmas, all of yous inside the 

Pullmans there!” 

At first there was no answer. But fin- 
ally, to his third reiteration, there was a 
sound of gigglings. and smothered shouts 
from inside, topped by the clear roar of 
Tad, the brakeman, tied and trussed but 
still indomitable on the express-car’s 
floor. “Merry Christmas, Merry Christ- 
mas!” babbled the smothered voices. 
“Merry Christmas, you damned thief!” 
roared ‘Tad. 

Then only did Larry put spurs. Start- 
ing like an explosion, Pinto shot up the 
slight embankment, and across the level 
snow, kicking up the white dust with all 
of his four hoofs, till he and his master 
were out of sight behind a small bunch of 
leafless willows. 
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“Tramp to School Center it 
is! Come on, Larru, you 
buckerool” 


Grant 


No sooner screened, Larry brought 
Pinto down to a fox trot. Much of all 
this had been for the benefit of the tour- 
ist: from now on it must be all business. 
Swinging easily in the saddle, he thought 
back over his arrangements. The en- 
gine, cut from the train, and three miles 
from it; the wire cut: the pipes of the 
air brakes slashed; ten miles to the first 
station. It would be three hours at least 
before the sheriff would reach the spot. 
“Three hours” start!’ Larry exulted. 
“Three hours start on old fat Knibbs! 
We'll be in the hills. Pinto, before he’s 
half out of the flat!” 

He now came to his horses, tethered 
there since dawn. There were three, bor- 
rowed for the occasion. He mounted 
one, leading the other two with long leads. 
Wise Pinto he let follow along behind as 
he willed. 

All morning he rode at full gallop 
across the level sage-dotted snow, chang- 
ing from horse to horse, but sparing Pinto 
who followed well behind, all muscles re- 
laxed, husbanding himself safely. By 
afternoon he began to discard the mounts. 
He would give each a last wild ride, 
pushed to the extreme of its endurance, 
then would leave it there, foundered. 





Finally the last was gone, and he was on 
Pinto. He still held, he knew, his three 
hours’ lead; and even sparing Pinto as he 
meant to do, he would have still two hours 
of it left when he reached the hills—where 
the devil himself couldn’t get him. 
“Whoop-ee, old horse,” he shouted. “It’s 
you and L again, old boy, same as always!” 

Back went Pinto’s ears, in answer, and 
they went along across the plain. A pale 
yellowing of the clouds to the west was 
the setting sun; a sooty dusk settled 
slowly about them. “Never mind, Pint, 
old boy,” Larry murmured. “T'll have 
you in your little bed by nine!” 

Just then Pinto went down. Probably, 
after vears of wariness, he had stepped in 
a squirrel hole. He was on a small lope 
when it happened; man and beast rolled, 
then were up, almost instantaneously to- 
gether. “Say, Pint,” Larry protested, 
“that’s a hell of a joke to play on Christ- 
mas eve!” 

But something in the way Pinto was 
standing there in the gathering darkness 
gave his heart a twist. And looking more 
closely, he saw that Pinto’s near foreleg 
was dangling, and passing his hand care- 
fully down its length, he felt that it was 
broken. 
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He straightened up. His left hand 
went to Pinto’s forelock, caressingly; his 
forehead settled down by the hand. 
“Pinto, poor old boy,” he whispered, his 
lips against the roughness of the hair be- 
tween the eyes. Meanwhile, in the other 
hand, his Colt’s was rising to the right 
place. There was a detonation, never 
heard of the horse, which dropped as if 
struck by lightning. 

He squatted by the dead horse, lit a 
cigarette and considered the situation. 
The conclusion came easily. “It’s a 
walk,” Larry. “It’s a tramp to School 
Center. There'll be some horse there, 
sure. But it’s tramping till then. And 
that means two hours of my lead gone to 
blazes.” 

But in a minute he laughed aloud. 
“Well, that means it will have to be a 
good horse I will steal! And an hour is 
sure enough on that old fat Knibbs! 
Tramp to School Center it is! Come on, 
Larry, you buckeroo!” 

He cached his sack soon after the start, 
then a little later dropped his chaps. For 
he had found that he had sprained his 
ankle in his fall, and the going was hard. 
So hard that, iv spite of the very cheerful 
resolution with which he tried to treat 
the injured member as though it were 
well, by the time he reached School Cen- 
ter, he knew he was far behind his sched- 
ule. “You've lost at 


making, alongside the marks of hooves, 
the deep dents of human feet running 
along the horse, then leaping up on it. 
“There,” he said, retraced his steps back- 
ward within the marks, took the saddle, 
tossed it into the barn, then started to 
pick himself a horse for his real ride 
which he meant not at all to be toward 
Bar L. 

But a sudden curiosity made him look 
into the little schoolhouse through a 
window, and he remained there, his brow 
glued to the glass. “A Christmas tree!” 
he murmured, delightedly. “A Christ- 
mas tree and little kids—all the little kids 
for miles, I reckon. Pretty little lights 
all over! And toys—little guns and 
trumpets and dollies and things! And 
yep—there’s the little schoolmam, all 
red-cheeked—bet she ain’t sixteen. Larry, 
you'll have to be settling down some day 
pretty soon!” 

He now moved to another window, the 
last one to the rear and peered into that. 
“Well, ['ll be jiggered,” he said. Then, 
in another moment: “Maybe I'll stay 
right here at the party!” 

He was looking into the school’s small 
dressing-room. And in that room, with 
one door—the one leading into the school- 
room—barricaded+ with chairs, and the 
other made safe by his own back’s pres- 
sure, the Rev. Paul Whitaker was busy 


Should I gag you, or will you promise to 
be still till I come back and tell you it’s all 
right?” 

The Rev. Paul Whitaker said he would 
be still, and immediately found himself 
alone. Five minutes later, though, he 
was interrupted in his grave cogitations 
by the appearance of Santa Claus—of the 
Santa Claus he should have been. “When 
was you supposed to go in?” asked the 
impostor. 

“When they get through singing Adeste 
Fideles—that’s the signal,” said the 
trussed one 

“What does it sound like?” asked Larry. 

The minister hummed it. “All right,” 
said Larry, and redisappeared. 

Little did the young Doctor of Divin- 
ity, lying there in his straw, dream of the 
meretricious success he was having, in 
another entirely different apartment, as 
Santa Claus, dispensator of toys. Never, 
later, was he able to appreciate with what 
vigor and freshness he had played the role. 

The children were in the seventh 
heaven; they giggled, they sniggled, it was 
impossible to keep them still. To these 
small ones, of course, Santa Claus himself 
was here. But the grown-ups, who were 
in the secret, and knew that it was the 
young Doctor Paul Whitaker who was 
taking the part, were one marveling uni- 
son over his acting. 

“Why, he’s managed 





least another half hour 
of your lead, Larry,” 
he said to himself. 
“It's a damned good 
horse that you must 
get. That fat sheriff, 
I'll bet, is no more 
than half an hour be- 
hind my bum heel.” 
Happily, there were 
all the signs that he 
would be able to get a 
good mount. From the 
low hummock where 
for the moment he 
stood, the little school- 
house stood at its cross 
roads, in the middle of 
the plain, luminous as 
is a hollow pumpkin of 
Thanksgiving. The six 
windows facing him 
were all aglow, and 
whenever the front 
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door opened, a great 
flaringrectangle spread 
out upon the snow. 
“There's a party: there’s a party all 
right,” he said to himself. ‘And look at 
all those horses there at the hitching 
rail.” His keen eves were in fact showing 
to him a confused grouping of vehicles 
and saddle horses about the small barn 
behind the school building. 

He made for this, sicalthily, vet swiftly, 
for there was no time to lose. By the 
light of lantern taken from a farm 
wagon, he looked over the horses till he 
found one with the brand of Bar L, 
unsaddled it, loosed it, and with a reso- 
nant slap sent it on its way. 

The horse, altogether misled and think- 
ing it was being sent home, started across 
country toward his ranch, forty miles 
away. Larry saw with satisfaction the 
clean straight track it was making across 
the snow, and completed the effect: by 


“The Rev. 
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to make his voice over, 
even!” 

“Did you ever see 
the like! Who could 
have thought he could 
change his talk that 
way. Why, he’s a- 
talking just like hu- 
man folks!” 

“And ain't he too 
funny! My ribs are 
just aching. Ain't he 
simple and democratic 
like!” 

“IT think he’s just a 





dear,” said the rose 
cheeked little school- 
teacher. “Oh, I was 


SO afraid he d be all 
stiff and prim, and talk 
big words and English 
accent, and spoil it all! 
But look, now—isn't 


ang he jolly and sweet with 
those children. Look 











Paul Whitaker was busy disguising himself as 


disguising himself as Santa Claus. His 
frock was off; he had put on already the 
soft fur-trimmed boots; the fluffy white 
and glittering cloak was by his side, and 
the white whiskers and the red cap. 
Presently the young minister, disguised, 
would step into the main room, to the 
delight of the children, and give out the 
toys. 

But he never did. Suddenly he felt the 
outside door, against which he was lean- 
ing, open in spite of his leaning. A long 
strong arm reached within and dragged 
him out. With a hard thing against his 
back which felt like a gun, he was walked 
to the barn, and there wound about and 
about with rope, and then laid into a soft 
nest made for him in the fragrant hay. 
“There, now,” said the voice of the cap- 
tor. “You'll be all snuggledy and warm. 


Santa Claus,” 


at them crowd around 
and sass him back 
Oh, I could kiss him, just kiss him, | 
could!” 

At that moment he was raising small 
Alice Nesbit high up over his head: and 
dangling up there, looking bravely down 
into his eves, she was giggling bravely 

“And what's your name, lhttle butter- 
fly?” 

“Alice! Alice Nesbit!” she eried 

“You don't say! Give me a kiss! 

He shortened his arms, and she bravely 
planted a kiss upon his nose, the only part 
of his face that showed amid the extraor- 
dinary florescence of his  cotton-wool 
whiskers. 

“And by the way,” he asked, holding 
her in his arms, “you don’t happen to be 
any relative of that big fat sheriff of the 
county—and God bless him—do you?” 

(Continued on page S61 
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ITHIN a month of the 
day on which this is be- 
ing written will occur a 
crisis in India. This is 
the prediction of the gentleman in Wash- 
ngton—Seiledra N. Ghose—who directs 
the Commission to Promote Self-govern- 
ment in that land of ferment. And as if 
to support his prophecy his brethren of 
Bombay and Calcutta are making the 
isit of the Prince of Wales there the 
occasion for riots and bloodshed. 

Now, we in America scarcely know 
vhat to believe and what to discredit in 
what we hear concerning India. Day 
after day the cables from that troubled 
land bear us news of agitators’ speeches, 
boycotts, strikes, riots, massacres and 
provincial wars. Also, and as unend- 
ngly,,pours in a stream of confusing 
comment upon these disturbances—edi- 
torials, bales of printed propaganda and 
recriminations, travelers’ tales, apologies 
and contradictions, and the garbled news 

made all the more difficult to under 
stand by a mess of foreign phrases thrown 
in for “Jou al color.” 

Oh, for some plain and earnest person 
who speaks the American language, some 
witness who knows what he is talking 
about and says sincerely what he means, 
to tell us candidly and simply what the 
ssues are in India, who the leaders are in 
ts spreading revolt, and to give us some 
hint of what may come of it all! Diog- 
enes, in his desperate search for an honest 
nan, has all our sympathy as we go 
seeking for some one to tell us the truth 
about India 

The nearest approach to that ideal of a 
frank and competent witness that the 
present writer has thus far scrutinized by 
the light of his noon-day lantern is a quiet, 


C KEYSTONE 
The “potter and his clay.” Yesterday he was thinking 
of Nirvana; to-day his thoughts have a tendency to stray to politics. 


kindly little man of sixty-eight, garbed 
in a dark blue uniform with a red vest. 
He has thin white hair, a close-cropped 
white mustache, and faded sky-blue eyes 
which are patient and earnest most of the 
time as he talks, but which twinkle now 
and then into a smile when you least ex- 
pect it. In his manners he is as plain 
as an old shoe, and he understands and 
speaks American like a native. 

This witness was born in India and 
spent most of his life there. Except for 
some years at a desk in the International 
G. H. Q. of the Salvation Army in Lon- 
don, and the period from 1896 to 1904, 
when he was commander of the Salvation 
Army’s forces in the United States, Com- 
missioner Frederick Booth Tucker has 
given India’s problems, spiritual and 
practical, ‘and the welfare of the Hindu 
under-dog in particular,” his whole 
thought and devotion. 

Commissioner Booth Tucker had just 
arrived in New York from overseas on 
the afternoon of this interview, and was 
about to set out again the next day upon 
a 10,000-mile tour of the big cities of the 
United States. First, he described In- 
dia’s conglomeration of peoples and 
castes, the diversity of tongues and the 
clash of interests—economic and political 
and religious. Then he told of some of 
the perils involved, of the personality of 
some of the leaders of the revolt and made 
a prediction about the outcome. The 
interviewer does not pretend to set down 
here the Commissioner’s exact words, but 
he does aspire to be faithful to the spirit 
of them, which was a spirit not alarmist 
nor yet over-hopeful, and withal a 
spirit so candid that neither the propa- 
gandists for Indian Home Rule nor the 
apologists for British blunders will hail 


INDIA TILTS 
THE LID 


By 
CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


Booth Tucker enthusiastically as their 
champion. 

With the officials in London who gov- 
ern India from long distance without 
seeking much assistance from men trained 
in Indian affairs the Commissioner is par- 
ticularly out of patience. 

“They never listen to the advice of men 
who have spent their lives in India and 
could show the way,” he said. “There 
are many such men in India, and many 
right in London, too; but the Govern- 
ment pays them no heed—the men who 
have given the best years of their careers 
to the Indian service.” 

“But isn’t there promise of better things 
now in the new Viceroy, Lord Reading?” 
the interviewer asked. ‘‘Doesn’t he have 
the reputation of being a keen diplomat, 
well fitted to pull out of tight places?” 

The Commissioner smiled patiently. 

“The Viceroy can only take his orders 
from London,” he replied. ‘““There is the 
root of the whole trouble, and there it has 
always been. The men who have been 
sent out to India have been for the most 
part honest and faithful servants. There 
they labor and learn, and then they re- 
turn at last almost as poor in purse as 
when they went out—for their salaries 
are small and the only presents they are 
allowed to accept are little gifts of fruit 
and flowers at Christmas time. Usually, 
after they have served long in India, they 
retire to England—and are forgotten. 
There deaf ears are turned to all that 
they have spent their lives to learn. 

“But though the British rule of India 





VANDYKE, LONDON 

Commissioner Frederick Booth Tucker, of the 

Salvation Army. He was born in India and 

spent most of his life there. An interview with 

him forms the basis for Mr. Cushing’s article, 
beginning on this page. 
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often blunders, there is this 
much to say of it that never 
should be forgotten: Namely, 
that its intention always is 
to be upright and just. And 
that fact is generally recog- 
nized in India, and nowhere 
better recognized than among 
the masses of the natives. It 
is notable, for example, that 
they often appeal disputes of 
justice from the judgments of 
their native courts, but never 
from those of the British. 
The asset of honesty and good 
intentions redeems many mis- 
takes, and that is one of the 
chief reasons why I firmly be- 
lieve that, bad though the 
situation is to-day, Britain 
again, as in times past, will 
‘blunder through.’ 
“Meanwhile, one of the 
most valuable and essential 
of all the duties that the Brit- 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


In India, 


as in the occidental countries, 


there are strikes This photograph 


shows native troops guarding a mill in Madras, one of the storm centers 


native government in 
India. 

“For example, you 
may have read _ the 
other day this cable 
from Calicut about the 
situation in Melattur: 
‘The rebels are offering 
Hindus the alternative 
of death or Islam. If 
the Indians hesitate to 
choose, they are or- 
dered to dig their own 
graves. If they refuse 
to embrace Islam they 
then are shot and 
dropped into their 
graves. Or you may 
have seen this one: 
‘Refugees report that 
fifty Hindu houses in 
Thuvur have been 
burned by rebellious 
tribesmen and the heads 
of thirty-four Hindus 
and two Moplahs have 
beenseveredand thrown 





KEYSTONE 


Mahatme Gandhi, the outstanding leader in the fight for home rule in 
He is preaching non-resistance, but it is doubtful if he can keep 
his followers in check should a crisis ever arrive. 


India. 


ish perform in India is as a police force. 
Of all the perils involved in the wild pro- 
posal to drive the white men out of India 
and set up home rule, the thing most to 
he feared is the hatred of the Mohamme- 
dan fanatics for the followers of Brah- 


You will hear propagandists 


But 


manism. 
deny the existence of this hatred. 
don’t let them fool you! 

“God keeps the British in India, I be- 
lieve, in behalf of the Hindu masses—to 
prevent the most horrible slaughter that 
human mind could conceive. If Brit- 
ain’s restraining hand were lifted to- 
morrow morning, the Mohammedan fa- 
natics would start in on a wholesale mas- 
sacre, and put every Hindu in India to 
the sword within a week. That is the 
one most important fact to recognize in 
talking about any proposal to set up a 


into a well. The two 
Moplahs_ were be- 
headed for helping 
the British troops, the 
refugees say.’ 

“What do these dispatches mean? 
They are tokens, simply, of the smolder- 
ing hatred of Mohammedans for Brah- 
mans—of the flame of religious hatred 
that would consume more than half of 
the population of India if it were allowed 
to flare. These massacres are going on 
every day. The slaughter at Amritsar 
by British troops dispelling a mob was 
used to discredit British rule. I do not 
condone that incident, but I tell you that 
Amritsar—” he paused and suddenly and 
most unexpectedly smiled—‘“‘was a flea 
bite in the ocean as compared with what 
these Moslem fanatics do; and was noth- 
ing, nothing at all, compared with what 
they would do if they had the chance. 

“Mahatme Gandhi, the outstanding 
leader in the fight for home rule, may sin- 
cerely believe that the Mohammedans 


who profess to follow him are honest in 
their professions of affection for the 
Hindu. If he does, that is only another 
of Gandhi's failures to get a grasp of 
practical affairs. One can respect Gan- 
dhi’s character and side with him in some 
of his contentions—as I do myself—and 
yet see in his leadership great peril if he 
succeeds beyond a certain point. He can 
start things that he can’t finish. He can 
incite where he cannot afterward control. 
Preaching non-resistance, he cannot even 
now keep his followers in check, and the 
fruit of his pacifist speeches has been 
riots. The brothers Ali (Mohammed and 
Shaukat) who twice were imprisoned in 
war times for disloyalty while Gandhi 
stood by the Allied colors, now make him 
believe that they are his right-hand men. 
But nowhere have they kept their Mo- 
hammedan followers in line with Gan- 
dhi’s pacifist principles; and if the British 
should step out they would turn on 
Gandhi the next moment and wrest away 
his leadership. ‘They are a pair of clever 
lawyers. 

“By profession, Gandhi, who goes about 
barefoot, wearing the clay-colored robes 
of the priesthood—the same sort that we 
of the Salvation Army wear in India—is 
a lawyer, too. Perhaps you have heard 
Gandhi quoted as saying: ‘Most religious 
men I have met are politicians in disguise. 
I, however, who wear the guise of a poli- 
tician, am at heart a religious man.” As 
a matter of fact, he wears the guise of a 
religious man, and he is a religious man- 
but he is just as much a clever politician. 
So what he says about the disguise falls 
rather flat. Where he fails is in practi- 
cality. There he will always fail, I be- 
lieve, but before his ultimate failure he 
may do India some good if he succeeds in 
creating an economic awakening. 

“But even as an economist his princi- 
ples are not carried out in a practical 
fashion. He sets bonfires to foreign- 
made goods and urges his followers to 
wear only home-woven fabrics. The bon- 
fires are spectacular and call attention to 
the fact that India, without the protection 

(Concluded on page 860) 
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DEINDEERS doubtless will soon be 

\ as little seen as the mules which in 

times past used to draw street 

cars. Indeed, in a few years it is likely 

that only children pretty well along in 

life will be able to recall what a reindeer 
looks like. 

Last Christmas the sainted Mr. Claus, 
in making his rounds through the Middle 
West, arrived in Muncie, Ind., by aero- 
plane. He announced in the papers of 
that citv that he would come that way. 
Sometime after leaving Dayton, O., he 
apparently experienced engine trouble, or 
some other mishap. The papers for three 
consecutive days ran headings of “No 
Word from Santa Claus 
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What. indeed, would a Santa Claus 
bringing things of that kind in his pack 
want with an old team of reindeers! 
Things have vastly changed since the 
Raggedy Man who worked for Pa made a 
“little bow-n’-orry” for you and me. 
Now your infant son has his own little 
roll-top desk, his “baby Ford,” his “junior 
chemist” laboratory, his toy automatic 
repeater, a replica of the famous firearm, 
his miniature motor boat. The only 
things that a round of the toyshops to-day 
discloses that he may not have are a 
pocket flask and a cocktail set. 

Or maybe you were a little girl and had 
a doll with its body stuffed with sawdust 


\ 
oydom 


Lid 


and a China head. Or perhaps even a 
wax doll whose nose was liable to melt in 
the summer and who in the winter was 
subject to being frozen and cracking open. 
Certain it is that it never learned to walk 
and you probably would. have been con- 
siderably startled if it suddenly had called 
you “Mama,” as dolls do to-day. Some 
ultra-modern dolls are such very advanced 
specimens of femininity that one almost 
expects to hear them declare that they 
are going “‘to live their own lives.”” At 
any rate, they have what the toy trade 
terms, “flirting eves.” 

There was a dish very popular in juve- 
nile society years ago known as a “mud 
pie.” They were pleasant 
to make, I recall, but their 





Yet,” “Wonder What Has 
Become of Santa Claus.” 
"No Message from Santa.” 
Then in Sunday's paper: 
“Hurrah! Santa Arrives 
Monday,” with a large pic- 
ture of the aeroplane land- 
ing. The youthful popula 
tion of Muncie turned out 
to see the epoch-making 
event. And a little later 
his aeroplane was reported 
on the roof of a department 
store in Los Angeles. Ex- 
citement was immense. 
And evervbody everybod\ 
of an enthusiastic age) had 
to pile downstairs to the 
toy floor to examine aero- 
plane engines, aerial came- 








preparation did not ad- 
vance one appreciably in 
the culinary art. To-day 
housekeeping play has be- 
come such a_ sure-enough 
thing that it seems to me 
the grown-up housewife 
needn't have much to do 
but watch the children en- 
joy the work. Their sweep- 
ers are almost as good as 
mother’s sweepers, only 
smaller. Do not their toy 
ranges bake and cook just 
like mother’s range? And 
their social life is impress- 
ively elaborate. Juvenile 
stationery, you note, is 
coming more and more 
into vogue. There are old- 











ras, wireless telephones and 
all the other wonders of 
this. tremendous age for 
little people. 


The largest hobby-horse in the world, doubtless, was that one at ancient Troy. The 
largest one to be found to-day is about seventy miles from Boston, at Winchendon, 


Mass., frequently called “Toytown.” 


fashioned colonial ladies 
who invite so-and-so to 
their party at such-and- 
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such address, these things, to- 
vether with the time, to be 
filled in by the hostess. And 
following the trend of station- 
ery for grown-ups, one is told 
by the toy trade, the child of 
to-day “demands” that her 
stationery be lined with gay 
colored tissue, upon which 
birds flit, ducks waddle, flow- 
ers grow, and so on. 

Very interesting 
is. the inereasing 
movement. toward 
their having their 
own shops. It is 
easier now in some 
cities to be a parent 
than it used to be, 
particularly when 
vou want to have 
your small 
hair cut. Instead 
of having to lead 
him to an environ- 
ment most uncon- 
genial to him, the 
voungster gladly 


sons 


goes to his own 
kind of a barber 


shop where he is 
happily shorn while 
he rides away on a brightly spotted 
wooden pony. Several department stores 
in New York City, and probably a num- 
ber elsewhere, now have such barber shops 
in connection with their toy sections. In 
some of these places—there is a shop of 
such diplomatic devices at Albany—when 
occasionally the barber meets with resis- 
tance in the form of a frightened voung- 
ster who for some reason or another de- 
cides quite definitely that he is not to be 
sheared, an attendant turns on a minia- 
ture victrola, playing toy records, to 
divert the child’s mind so that the barber 
may proceed with his work. And, by the 
way, I wish somebody would invent a new 
kind of a barber shop which would make 
it as pleasant for me to get my hair cut. 
A juvenile bookstore is not a twentieth 
century, or even a United States project. 
John Newberry, of London, whose busi- 
ness career began in 1740, had “Juvenile 
Library” in the place of honor over his 
door. By 1800 there were at least three 


other “juvenile libraries’ in London. 
Charles and Mary 
Lamb wrote their 
Shake- - 
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“Tales from 
speare” and “Poetry 
for Children” for a 
“Juvenile and School 
Library” kept by the 
wife of Wiitiam God- 
win, best known as 
the father of Mary 
Shelley. In Philadel- 
phia there were sev- 
eral juvenile book- 
stores very early in 
the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But there is a 
new spirit in the char- 
acter and in the in- 
crease in numbers of Cae ter 
the modern _book- Keen oo 
shops for children. KP anne 
They appeal to par- 











they are more and more making an effort 
to reach the children directly. 

The first of the modern children’s book- 
shops was opened in Boston in 1915 by 
the Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union. It is called “The Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls.” The stock comprises 
toy books for little children, including 
foreign ones; books on all subjects for 
boys and girls; and attractive standard 
editions for voung men and women—to- 
gether with some books of special interest 
to parents or teachers. To help in the 
selection of books for purchase the Book- 
shop Director prepares illustrated cata- 
logues from the examination of the books 
themselves. And a special service is ex- 
tended to persons applying by letter for 
information relating to books. 

A couple of years ago The Children’s 
Bookshop, with its amusing dwarf chairs 
and tables, was opened on Forty-seventh 
Street, New York. There, one is told, 
a frequent remark of visiting Englishmen 
is that we are doing so much more for 
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At work in a New York toy 





children over here than is 
being done in England, 


¢ shop. Time was—and not and that people are con 

‘, _ so very long ago, either—when tinually coming in ask 

Doan: we had to turn to Europe for ee 

all but the very poorest toys. ing how to start a shop 

That time is now past, and like it. lhere are eX- 

to-day all sorts of beautiful cellent children’s book 

things for little folk are being shops, among other 

a made on this side of the places, in Chicago and in 

fe. as” He Atlantic. Seattle. And just the 

| \ , other day John Martin. 
a s 


well-known publisher of 

“John Martin’s Book,” 

enlarged the scope of his 

\ work by opening in New 

York a “Book House” 

for children. You 

walk west from 

Fifth Avenue on 

' Forty-ninth Street 

until you come to 

the “fifth little tree, 

and where the 

quaint little lantern 

hangs out in front 

vou goin. Within 

the atmosphere is 

that ofa very hand- 

some private li- 

brary: white wood- 

work and walls of 

Chinese gold; fur- 

niture of Chinese teak and really old and 

beautiful mahogany. ‘Wise Owl’—that 

wizard known to John Martin children 

everywhere—presides in state over the 

mantel. Here you may get the latest 

toy book or a copy of a first edition of 
Kate Greenaway. 

Another new development in the mat- 
ter of children’s books, and one significant 
of our new day in the world’s history, is 
the recently largely increased trade in toy 
books in French. One of the best known 
of Fifth Avenue toy shops lately estab- 
lished a department for such books, quite 
separate from books in the Boutet de 
Monvel class, and it is flourishing. The 
old-time washable rag books carry on as 
of old. The trend of the day in books 
for what someone has called “middle- 
aged children” is in the wonderful array 
of occupational or “things-to-do” books. 

Every season or so sees some very sim- 
ple toy spring into a widespread fad. 
Those of us not quite so young as we were 
can recall the rage for a marble game 
called “Pigs in Clo- 
ver.” Then there was 
the “Ping-Pong” af- 
fair. Less distant was 
the immense vogue of 
the Teddy Bear, 
which, by the way, 
has far from passed 
from the toyland 
scene; numerous fac- 
tories manufacture 
nothing else. The 
“Billiken,” the first of 
the indestructible 
composition dolls, had 
its hour. To-day all 
the world is up and 
doing in athletic ex- 
ercise, and at the mo- 
ment the toy which is 
being featured as 
news in the principal 














ents, as bookshops 
have for years, but 





The Noah’s Ark at “Toytown Tavern,” Winchendon, Mass. In Winchendon wherever one turns 
there are toys—wonderful toys that would bring joy to the soul of even the most blase youngster. 


(Concluded on page 
853) 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


The late Andrew Carnegie. 


STOKING THE FIRES OF 
PEACE 


The Carnegie Endowment Has Been Busy Since 
Christmas, 1910 


By ALFRED L. P. DENNIS 























Here 1s Andrew Carnegie ’s peace message 


through Lesute’s WeEEKLY nearly eleven years ago 
was published in Lesute’s for January 19, 1911, and was Mr. Carnegie’s 


author of this article. 
History at the 


, has recently been con 


Eprtor’s Nore—The 
for many years Professor of 
Uniwers ty of Wisconsi? 
nected with the Carnegie Endowment for Inter 
national Peace as an investiqator and writer.) 

LEVEN years ago this month Mr. 

Carnegie made a tremendous and 

unusual Christmas gift. He trans 
ferred to a body of trustees $10,000,000 
of 5 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation; in Mr 
Carnegie’s words, the income of this fund 
was to be used “to hasten the abolition of 
international war, the foulest blot upon 
our civilization’ To-day we are cele 
brating a special sort of Christmastide as 
we speed the work of the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Arma 
ment. Our holiday fires burn more 
brightly this year as the whole world 
rejoices in a stronger hope of peace. Has 
Mr. Carnegie’s Christmas gift helped to 
bring this hope of peace? 

These past eleven years have been years 
soaked in blood. In 1911 began the 
horrible struggles in Eastern Europe and 
the Levant. The World War followed 
with its carnage and shattering devasta- 
tion. Only two years ago, after the 
Peace Treaty had been signed at Ver- 
sailles, there were twenty-three distinct 
and separate wars still going on in the 
world. Armaments had been piling up; 
new engines of destruction had been 
increasing: and only yesterday men were 
talking of the prospect of a second great 
struggle in the Far East. Altogether it 
looked as though Mr. Carnegie had for 
once made a poor investment. Five 
hundred thousand dollars a year had 
apparently made little difference as to 
wars; the spending of nearly $5,000,000 
in ten years had not brought peace, while 
thousands of millions had gone for war. 
What was the matter? Had the trustees 
nothing to show for their money? What 
had the Carnegie Endowment been doing 
all this time? 

In truth, the peace business is both 


sent to the 


American Pp ople 


This facsimile elimination of war. 








first peace utterance afte: the announcement of his $10,000,000 for the 
The scoffers had a laugh at Mr. Carnegie’ s expens: 
when the European war started; but time has proved him a wise prophet 














expensive and slow, the profits are hard 
to gain and are not for mere display. The 
methods chosen were not sensational and 
the policies have been steady rather than 
swift. For one thing, Mr. Carnegie left 
to his trustees “‘the widest discretion as 
to the measures and policy they shall from 
time to time adopt.” He gave them a 
free hand and the results are entirely 
theirs. 

The Endowment has kept at work right 
through these years of blood and destruc- 
tion with an eye ever fixed on its real 
purpose in a suffering world, disorganized 
and weary. Above all, it has not be 
come the advocate of special remedies for 
the old disease of war. The directors 
have not prescribed patent medicines or 
used only one formula. To-day the work 
of the Endowment is going on with vigor 
and increasing range. Navies may be 
cut in half and still wars may come; there 
are no illusions about the millennium at 
No. 2 Jackson Place, Washington (head- 
quarters of the Carnegie Endowment), 
and the work will go on even after the lion 
and the lamb lie down in Jackson Square. 

It is no surprise, therefore, to find that 
the Endowment did not place all its 
money on the plans of the Hague Con- 
ference or subsidize the League to Enforce 
Peace. No passages were booked on 
Henry Ford’s peace ark; and a whole 
menagerie of experiments, a cloud of 
pipe dreams about peace, have gone by 
the windows of No. 2 Jackson Place with- 
out exciting the emotions of Mr. Elihu 
Root and his colleagues. The United 
States Senate scrapped the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, as far as America 
was concerned, but the Board of Trustees 


took no official action in that contro- 
versy. 

What is the reason for this apparent 
isolation? Are the trustees and Dr. 


James Brown Scott, the Secretary of the 
Endowment, careless of the world and in- 
different to plans and programs that have 
stirred the best energies of the ablest men 
of all Continents? Far from it: rather 


have they stuck to a dominant idea—the 
belief that in the long run the power 
and dignity of law and the rule of 
justice between nations as_ between 
men are the best guides to peace and 
the strongest enemies of war. With 
this as a starting point they have spread 
their work in many ways, by indirect as 
well as direct channels, in almost every 
country in the world, and at times with a 
serene disregard of publicity. In facet, 
the Endowment often seems to forget how 
to spell that word. It has no special 
slogan and does not set peace hymns to 
jazz music. 

Instead, when the war with Germany 
came, the Board of Trustees voted in 
April, 1917, to offer “to the Government 
the services of its Division of Interna 
tional Law, its personnel and equipment, 
for dealing with the pressure of inter 
national business incident to the war.” 
For the Peace Conference at Paris and 
for the present Washington Conferencé 
on the Limitation of Armament, the plant 
of the Endowment and the services of in- 
dividuals connected with it were placed 
freely at the disposal of the Department 
of State. Along with this spirit of 
patriotic endeavor, side by side with 
hatred of war, was the further belief that 
peace was such a precious thing that it 
rightly belonged particularly to peoples 
and men who would know what it meant 
and who would use it to good profit for 
others as well as for themselves. 

The Angels on the first Christmas Eve 
had sung, not as our version of the Bibk 
has Jong had it, “on earth peace, good-will 
toward men”—but “peace on earth to 
men of good-will.” That hope and prom 
ise would furnish the real motto for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. “Men of good-will”—they and 
nations and governments “of good-will’ 
might find the way to peace. Wisel) 
to promote such good-will has, therefor 
been the great aim of the Endowment. 

During the war men sang of the “hon 
fires.” The Endowment has been tend 
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ing peace fires during the last decade. 
Indeed, it has been in the business of 
supplying the fuel for such fires all the 
time. Five million dollars have gone 
into that business; and Doctor Butler, of 
Columbia University, says that “the 
least of the difficulties confronting the 
trustees has been to spend their income; 
the question has been simply how to 
spend it most wisely.” 

At the very outset the Trustees felt 
that the first steps toward peace must be 
made by the study of war. They aimed 
to promote substitutes for war in the 
settlement of international disputes, to 
establish and cultivate right ideas as to 
international law and a “more perfect 
sense of international justice,” and to 
assist in every possible way mutual under- 
standing and friendly feeling between the 
citizens as well as between the Govern- 
ments of different countries. To this 
end they set to work to dig out the raw 
materials, in other words to mine the fuel 
for the fires of peace. The result is a long 
list of books and pamphlets containing 
the primary documents, treaties, des- 
patches, judicial decisions, proclamations 
and speeches, ancient treatises on the 
law of nations, statistics on armies and 
navies, and new plans for international 
peace. This material is sent broadcast 
by the publications of the Endowment. 

Such documents are useful in a second- 
ary way also, for in this connection books 
have been prepared on a great range of 
subjects related to war, for example, 
losses of life in war, epidemics, pensions, 
taxation, war-thrift, the effect of war on 
women and children, on railways and 
shipping, on business. 

Of more positive and aggressive charac- 
ter have been the description of plans for 
judicial settlement of disputes and for 
arbitration. 

This, however, may seem like the work 
of men in a closet, removed from the 
real contacts of life. The Endowment 
has a much wider outlook and believes in 
the importance of social 
relations and human in- 
terests. Here comes the 
work of the oilers, men 
who understand the use- 
fulness of travel, ob- 
servation, education and 
good dinners in helping 
on the work of peace. 
The Endowment would 
possibly deny any rela- 
tionship to Rotary 
Clubs. But in effect 
along international 
rather than local lines 
the establishment of 
foreign fellowships and 
the entertainment both 

of quiet students and of 
distinguished foreigners 
have not been the least 
of its functions. It has 
loaned money to China, 
and aided in the restora- 
tion of Westminster 
Abbey, and in recon- 
struction work 
in Europe. By  sub- 
sidies and grants to 
many other _ societies 


y ot KEYSTONE 
and individuals it has 
also done an immense 








Dr. James Brown Scott, Secretary 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Peace. 


but not necessarily spec- 
tacular work in the field of 
social life to promote a com- 
mon understanding. It has 
been an international “get 
together” organization. 

All of these and many 
more activities have been 
ranged under the main 
forms of its constitution. 
At the head is the Board of 
Trustees, with Mr. Elihu 
Root as its President and 
Dr. James Brown Scott as 
Secretary. The Division of 
Intercourse and Education 
is directed by Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler with a large 
international advisory coun- 
cil. There is a European 
branch of this division with 
headquarters in Paris and a 
special American subdivi- 
sion known as the American 
Association for In- 
ternational Concilia- 
tion. Prof. John 
Bates Clark, the dis- 
tinguished economist, 
is director of the 
Division of Eco- 
nomics and History, 
assisted by a numer- 
ous editorial board, 
which is now engaged 
in the preparation of 
many volumes on the 
social and economic 
history of the World 
War. The Division 
of International Law 
is quartered at Wash- 
ington under Doctor 
Scott, who also maintains close relations 
with leaders in international thought the 
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world over. 


At Washington are the headquarters of 
the entire plant and an admirable library 
on international affairs which is open to 

the public. The offices 
of the Division of Inter- 
course and Economics 
are in New York, but 
the work spreads in 
_every direction. 

More concrete ilhus- 
tration of the value of 
some of this spade work 
came last summer at 
the time of the organ- 
ization of the Inter- 
national World Court. 
There the lessons drawn 
from our own history 
in the adoption of our 
Federal Constitution 
provided the method 
adopted for the choice 
of judges for the new 
court. That result was 
due to the work of the 
Carnegie Endowment. 
At Paris, during the 
Peace Conference, much 
use was made of its 
publications and of its 
staff. Now at Washing- 
ton the Endowment is 
issuing a series of mono- 
graphs, and of compact 
collections of treaties 






































Former Secretary of State, Elihu Root, President of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace and one of the 
delegates to the Arms Conference in Washington. 


American 


for the use of the present Conference 
Some of these contributions are still high, 
confidential and are serving as private 
memoranda for the use of the American 
Delegation. Eventually, they may be 
published; but such work has often led 
people to suppose that the Endowment, 
with its offices opposite the White Hous 
and the State Department, has some 
official connection with the Government 
This is not so; but the Endowment may 
well be a convenient errand boy on 
occasion. 

There is still plenty of work to be done 
and at a recent meeting of the Trustees 
Mr. Root urged with force and wide view 
the desperate need of new endeavor and 
additional methods to promote interna- 
tional peace. 

He said: “We are impressed by the 
inadequacy of everything that is being 
attempted, the League of Nations, Su 
preme Council, peace organizations—the 
inadequacy of it all is the great fact that 
we have to deal with; and, if any of you 
can think of anything, why, for God’s 
sake, let’s have it. We are beating around 
on the mere surface of things, and by 
‘we’ I do not mean this organization; 
I mean governments. What has _ been 
done hitherto is a mere attempt to bind 
the giant with silk ribbons.” 

This is not a cry of despair; it is the 
appeal by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, for energetic co- 
operation to conquer war so that future 
generations may not be forced to endure 
another devastating struggle. 
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This picture was taken at “Indian Henry's,” in Mt. Rainier National Park, of Seattle, Tacoma and other nearby cities, learned to love—an area where ont 

Washington. It shows a portion of an area which long ago out-of-doors men ‘an journey endlessly on skvis or snowshoes, and to which even the fainted 
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STERS GREET THE DAWN OF CHRISTMAS 


where f the roar of commerce fails to penetrate. During the Christmas season to spend the holi 





he faintes ids journey to Paradise Valley (where “Indian Henry's” is located) mire Springs is n 
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| | NTIL relatively recently, 
“Eugenics” was looked at 
askance, or even 
laughed at by many per- 
sons. The general feeling 
seemed to be that those 
who favored this new 
science intended to replace 
“love” altogether by a 
series of “scientific matings” 
~intended mainly for the 
betterment of the race, without 
due regard to the choice of the 
individuals concerned. That this 
is an entirely false idea was pointed out 
by Major Leonard Darwin, of London,— 
son of Charles Darwin—in a recent paper 
read before the Second International 
Congress of Eugenics, held in New York. 

It was here shown that love marriages 
were, in fact, those which insured a better 
race; while marriages for 
money, position, etc., in 
which little or no love 
existed between the 
parents, were those 
which contributed to its 
deterioration. Health, 
happiness, good heredity 
and environment, etc., 
are of course potent 
factors, which, undeni- 
ably, play a large and ex- 
tremely important part 
in the betterment of the human family. 

This is, in fact, one of the chief objects 
of Eugenics—to better the race by im- 
proving its heredity, its environment— 
by all those factors which go to build upa 
better and more efficient civilization. 
Its ramifications, consequently, extend in 
all directions, and come into contact, in a 
vital manner, with social conditions, 
biology, education, pedagogy, economics 
and a dozen more vital activities of 
modern life and living. As such, it is 
assuredly one of the most important 
sciences in the world to-day. 

Many of these factors are within our 
reach, and are easily molded or changed 
by law or by the application of hygiene, 
educational methods and common sense. 
The external factors are readily under- 
stood and can be controlled. The in- 
ternal factors, on the other hand, are less 
well understood by the public, and take 
time to bring about their fulfilment. 

How does heredity operate? What 
are its laws and its applications? 

All life, so far as we know, comes from 
antecedent life. This life is carried from 
generation to generation by means of 
certain elements in the germ-cells. These 
are rod-like bodies known as “Chromo- 
somes,” which may be called the physical 
basis of heredity. We inherit qualities 
from both our parents; but also from our 
grandparents and great-grandparents 
and so on forever backwards. The ‘a? 
matter of our bodies is continuous 
from the beginning of life; it is the 
same living matter which existed at 
the dawn of animate existence— 
and will continue to exist, in our 
posterity, forever into the future! 
This is an impressive thought, 
which is one of the most interest- ity. 
ing conclusions of modern science. 
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IS AMERICA TO BE THE 
SAVIOR OF THE WORLD? kxinants which breed 


Some Startling Conclusions Reached by Eugenic Science 


at Its Recent Congress 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON, Ph.D. 


Now, if two animals or plants having 
different characteristics mate, their off- 
spring will represent a combination of 
these parents. But there is more than 
this! Their offspring, in turn, will show 
certain variations, some of them tending 
to breed true, and others showing certain 
alterations. The actual Law of- these 
changes or variations was first syste- 
matically studied by Mendel, and it has 
been known as “Mendel’s Law” ever 
since. 

Briefly, the Law is this: If a yellow 
and a green pea were crossed, he found 
that the next generation was yellow, and 
if self-fertilization were then allowed to 
take place, two yellow and two green 
peas resulted. He named the yellow the 
“dominant” character, and the green the 
“recessive.” 

In the next generation, the cross-bred 
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In the accompanying article Dr. Carrington gives a most inter- 
esting explanation of what is known as Mendel’s Law of Hered- 
This drawing will render that explanation even more 





simple for the layman. 





Major. Leonard Darwin (right), son of the great 

Charles Darwin, and Dr. H. F. Osborn greeting 

each other during the Second International 
Congress of Eugenics in New York. 

















plants were allowed to fertilize 
themselves, with the result 
that their offspring exhibited 
the two original forms, on 
the average of three domi- 
nants to one recessive. 
When the recessives were 
allowed to fertilize them- 
selves, they gave rise to 
recessives only, for any 
number of generations. 
When the dominants, on the 
other hand, were allowed to 
fertilize themselves, they pro- 
duced one-third of “pure” domi- 
nants, which in subsequent generations 
gave rise to dominants 
only; and two-thirds of 
cross-bred dominants, 
which on self-fertiliza- 
tion again gave rise to a 
mixture of dominants 
and recessives in the pro- 
portion 3:1. 

There are, therefore. 
dominants which breed 


recessives which breed 
only recessives; and “im- 
pure” characters, which 
give both dominant and 
recessive forms in the 
proportion of three to 
one. 

It must not be thought that these 
Mendelian laws of heredity have been 
shown to apply to man in precisely the 
same mathematical sense that they have 
to plants and animals, for that is not the 
case. However, it has been shown with 
greater and greater certainty that heredity 
plays a great and ever-increasing part in 
the betterment or the degeneration of 
the race, and this applies to psychological 
(mental) factors as well as to purely 
physiological ones. 

In human soc iety we see the factors of 
heredity operating, but there is perhaps a 
tendency to overlook them too much. 
Americans have hypnotized themselves 
to too great a degree by the old saying 
that “all men are born free and equal” 
for, of course, such is not the case in its 
strictest sense. Some men are born 
defective and degenerate; the blood 
ancestry of others is excellent; and hered- 
itary characteristics invariably play their 
part. Environment and education play 
an enormous part in modern life; but 
heredity plays its part also! And in dis- 
cussing certain sociological conditions 
this has been too much overlooked. 

Thus, Prof. G. V. de Lapouge, of the 
University of Nancy, France, in a recent 
address to the Eugenics Congress said, 
“The hour has come when man must 
choose if he will become a demigod or 
return to the barbarism of the contem- 
poraries of mammoths.” He said that 
the world was suffering from a 
shortage of minds big enough to 
deal with its problems, and that 
there was little hope for a coming 
generation with a greater number 
of able brains. The poorer races 
were threatening the more ad- 
vanced, and the backward ele- 

(Concluded on page 862) 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 
SCIENCE 


é6 OW do you feel 
about the scrap- 
ping of the 


battleships?’’ we inquired. 

Science laughed. 

“T regard it with as 
much indifference as I 
would the scrapping of the 
blunderbuss,” he replied. 
“One is about as obsolete 
as the other. Of course, 
when nations concern 
themselves with such mat- 
ters as submarines or 
poison gas, then nat- 
urally I am deeply in- 
terested, but talk about 
battleships is patter talk. 
A ten-year holiday or a 
one-hundred-year holiday, 
it is all one tome. Now, 
if the nations of the world 
should propose that I, Science, be given 
an enforced holiday—and that all scien- 
tists be segregated on some desert island, 
out of touch with war offices everywhere 

-then truly I should have something to 
worry about, but as it is, I don’t mind how 
much they talk disarmament. See here.” 

Science led us to a table in his labora- 
tory. 

“This,” said he, pointing to a model, 
“will be my next success, my next step 
in civilized warfare. It is an earth-borer. 
Supplementing the work of the bombing 
plane in the air, it will strengthen civilized 
warfare where it is at present weak. 
Dropping bombs from airplanes will, of 
course, wreck cities from the top down; 
this earth-borer, when perfected, will 
demolish cities from the bottom up. The 
weakness of air-bombs is that they destroy 
roofs and walls only; they leave founda- 
tions intact. Something is left on which 
to rebuild. A combined attack by earth- 
borer and airplane will make destruction 
complete; and, of course, by the dis- 
charge of gas-shells from below, we make 
even subcellars untenable as a refuge 
from poisonous vapor. With this 
earthborer, imagine what I, Science, 
will be able to do to a city’s water- 
supply, to its transportation, sewer 
and lighting systems. Oh, it is a 
glorious age in which we fortunate 
folk of to-day live! Battleships? 
Cruisers? Submarines? Torpedo 
Boats? Bah! They mean as 
little to me as catapults or cross- 


bows.” 
a * * 


The latest sensation in London 
society is the opening of a laundry by 
a countess, Lady Clonmell. She 
might specialize in ‘“‘washing dirty 
linen in public.” 


* * * 


[uENS a bull fight in Madrid, a 
bull leaped the barricade and 
gored a printer who specialized in 
bull-fight posters. Probably the 
printer had not set the bull’s name 
in large enough type. Artistic 
temperament is much the same the 
world over. 





AS WE WERE SAYING 


By ARTHUR H. FOLWELL 
Nature Studies by W. E. HILL 


MORAL PROGRESS 


The naughty lines they used to write 
Upon the fence in chalk, 

Are spoken now at smart first-night 
Performance in New Yalk. 


They used to wash them off the fence, 
Or with a rubber smear ’em, 

But now they clap and cry, “Immense!” 
And people rush to hear ’em. 


. . * 

READING RIGHT AND LEFT 
Te picture supplement which comes 
with the Sunday paper makes the day 


of rest, in the morning at least, a day of 
restlessness. Once on a time, the line 








“The draped Russian dancer and her snaky partner.” 





which told what a picture 
meant could invariably be 
found beneath the _ illus- 
tration. The eye sought, 
and the senses were satis- 
fied. It is different now. 
The pictures are arranged 
on the page in a compli- 
cated “lay-out”? and the 
lines which describe or 
explain them fit in where 
best they can. They re- 
fer to pictures “above,” 
“below,” “left,” “right,” 
“lower left,” = “upper 
right” and so forth. As 
interest centers in a nice 
old lady who is knitting, 
and we look to learn her 
identity, it jars our Sab- 
bath repose to find that 
she is “Buff Brady, cham- 
pion horse bucker and 
trick raper, who recently 
won a $10,000 prize contest in Wyoming.” 
Or, again, if the draped Russian dancer 
and her snaky partner turn out on casua! 
examination to be “Mr. and Mrs. Jabez 
H. Woglom of Pawtucket, who lately 
celebrated their eightieth wedding anni 
versary in the presence of 300 direct de 
scendants,” it is a trifle disconcerting 
Reading one’s Sunday newspaper be- 
comes nerve strain, not recreation. The 
pursuit of the elusive caption takes too 
much time and labor. Perhaps the best 
way out, both for newspaper and reader, 
would be the adoption of the mariner’s 
compass for the latter’s Sunday guidance. 
Then, a simple reference under a photo 
that the caption could be found northwest 
by north, or southeast by south, half east, 
would make everything plain as two 
pikestaffs. 


* * * 


ANOTHER JUVENILE “SERIES” 
\ E PRESUME—nay, know 


that it is too late for the holiday 
trade this year, but a fair field and 
no favor to see which of our juvenile 
writers can be first with “The Boy 
Bootleggers” series in time for the 
Christmas catalogues of 1922. Such 
a series couldn’t be much worse than 
some of the junk already put out for 
American youth, and it would be 
bought for him just as readily by 
guileless adult relatives because of 
the “exciting picture” on the front 
cover. We suggest the following 
titles as starters: 

Running the Rum Blockade, or, 
The Boy Bootleggers on the Can- 
adian Border. 

Hootch and Home Brew, or, The 
Boy Bootleggers and the Revenue 
Sharps. 

The Key Club Mystery, or, The 
Boy Bootleggers at Boarding 
School. 

Three-Mile Limit, or, The Boy 
Bootleggers from Cape Cod to Key 
West. 

To these titles almost any trained 
writer in the juvenile field should be 
able to hitch stories full of “red 
blood” and “action”—tales that 
would delight the young. 
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UNDERWOOD — 
Dr. Adolf Lorenz, the great Viennese pra 
hioner of pl ustuc surgery, U ho was recen 
the cente 1 verbal storm when he offered to 
to Philad ll ato conduct a clinic. V ari- 
ao pron nent Philade | phiar s declined t 


hare anything to do with him because Nh 


an Austrian. In New York and elsewhere 













There is no mention made in the Bible of snou Possibly it was unknown in the Holy 
Land in early days. Be that as it may, here is a photograph of Bethlehem, the birthplace 
of Christ, wearing a comparatively heary blanket of real snow. 
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© KEYSTONE 
Conservatives in Pomerania are 
openly offering to sell potatoes at an 
unusually low price to members of 
the Conservative party in Berlin or 
to those who will become Conserva- 
tives. As potatoes and bread are 
about all the poorer classes can pur- 
chase, one can easily imagine thi 
situation now existent. 


While thousands of wildly excited 
rooters gave vent to their feelings on 
the shore, the crews representing the 
Imperial University of Tokyo and 
the Imperial University of Kyoto 
battled through to a thrilling finish 
the other day at Tokyo, Japan. 
Kyoto won. 
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NEWS THAT THE CAMERA CAUGHT 
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KEYSTONE 
Above are two snapshots of the very latest in fighting 
airplanes. It is the wonderful “Ja recently 
successfully tried out in Washington It is re- 
markable for the fact that it carries twenty-eight 
machine guns, In_ the upper photograpl the 
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fwo swivel guns designed for use against 


hostile aircraft are shown: in the lowe 


of the qun ports may be seen 
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UNDERWOOD 
This is the huge Dutch windmill in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 
The little black line on one of the upper wings is a human being. 

PY Miss Velma Tilden. Miss Tilden (a close-up of whom is shown in the KEYSTONE 

i inset) recently made no less than twenty-five round trips on the great The flower show recently held in Los Angeles was a wonder 
wing. By doing so she won a bet—and twenty-five bores of candy. There were dozens of beautiful features. Pe rhaps the most 
The old mill, which measures 150 feet from wing-tip to wing-tip, is beautiful of all, however, was the entrance. Here it is—a hug 

said lo be the largest in the world. basket filled with poppies, the State flou 
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Lesiiz’s WEEKLY is not an employment agency, it cannot provide jobs. 
expert counsel to those, with or without work, who sincerely wish to better their condition. 
answer in Leswte’s the inquiries of readers who seek the benefit of his advice in solving their employm ner 
problems. All communications will be treated confidentially. Address your letters: YOU AND Yol R 
WORK DEPT., Lesur’s Weexty, 627 West 43d St., 


YOU AND YOUR WORK 


Employment Agencies 
By JACOB PENN 


New York City. 
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Always enclose stamps for postage 





Mr. Penn will gladly 

















HE ideal medium for obtaining 

employment is the employment 

agency. It is ideal because it is 
economically superior to all other methods 
for securing employment available, bene- 
fiting as it does alike the worker, em- 
ployer and the community. The service 
of the employment agency eliminates the 
element of chance that frequently enters 
into the placement of so many people; 
saves the time, expense, prolonged effort 
and idleness that usually accompany in- 
dividual search for work. 

Because the employment agency owes 
its existence to the manner in which it 
serves both employer and employee, it 
must of necessity seek out and send to 
employers only those applicants that it 
finds are fit for the vacancies reported to 
it. That means fitting the man to the job. 
Thus, a distinctive service is rendered to 
the worker peculiar to no other employ- 
ment medium on our program. Em- 
ployers are beginning to appreciate this 
important feature of employment agency 
service more and more. It is not at all 
surprising to find, therefore, representa- 
tive concerns relying chiefly for ordinary 
workers and, in many cases, for even 
highly trained employees on employment 
agencies. 

Employment agencies divide them- 
selves into four classes: 

1) Private Employment Agencies that 
charge fees for their services and are 
conducted for profit by those who 
operate them. 

(2) Public Employment Offices, or 
Bureaus, maintained through taxation 
by the city, State and Federal Govern- 
ments for the benefit of employees and 
employers, and incidentally, the public. 
Semi-public Employment Agencies 
that do or do not charge fees, the fees 
covering cost of maintenance only, 
such as the employment departments 
conducted by the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, 
Young Men’s Hebrew Associations, 
Young Women’s Hebrew Associations, 
Knights of Columbus, Salvation Army, 
Merchants Associations, Chambers of 
Commerce, Vocational Guidance 
Bureaus, neighborhood associations, 
and kindred organizations. 

(4) School, College University, Type- 
writer and Calculating Machine Com- 
panies’ and professional societies’ em- 
ployment departments that do not 
charge fees for their services, and are 
operated exclusively for the benefit of 
their students, operators of their 
machines or their members, respec- 
tiv ely : 


on 


Due to the ways of private enterprise, 
the private employment agencies have, 
from their inception, been the most suc- 
cessful of the four classes in serving their 
clients. They have not, however, won 
the confidence of as large a number of the 
people as they should. This is due 








largely to the evil practices and abuses 
that have been attributed to them in the 
course of their development and, unfor- 
tunately, still common with many of 
them. 

The private employment agencies have 
been arraigned for sending men and 
women on false trails, for their neglect in 
discriminating and honestly recommend- 
ing workers to employers, for their failure 
to warn workers of the conditions under 
which they were obliged to work, for 
charging extortionate fees, for adver- 
tising vacancies in the newspapers that 
existed only in the minds of their operators 
and inserted for the obvious purpose of 
creating a favorable impression for them- 
selves in the eyes of the public. 

The private employment agencies have 
been assailed for splitting fees with fore- 
men, employment managers and even 
with employers. The places where the 
agencies have been conducted have also 
been the targets of investigators, and they 
have been accused of other practices no 
less infamous than described here and 
treated at length in the various Govern- 
ment publications and individual essays, 
a list of which is available to those who 
care to write for it. 

These flagrant abuses led to legislative 
action in many States. In some, the 
problem has been approached wisely and 
properly while in others the attempt to 
answer the arousal of the public and 
reports of investigators ended merely with 
a few more additions to the State business 
law. An excellent example of sound and 
wise legislation is the Employment 
Agency Law of New York State enacted 
June 25, 1910, strengthened by amend- 
ments in 1912, 1916 and 1917. Under the 
New York law, the supervision of the 
private employment agencies is left to the 
Mayor or his Commissioner of Licenses. 
The practices quoted here, under this law 
are subject to prosecution and certain 
valuable safeguards are provided for 
those who utilize the private employment 
agencies. 

Worthy though the legislative attempts 
to deal with the evils of the private em- 
ployment agencies have been, and much 
as the work of students of social conditions 
has served to arouse the public, little has 
been accomplished to curb the unscrupu- 
lousness and vulturous usages of many 
of them. For you cannot legislate or 
investigate anything out of existence. 
The remedy must come from within. And 
so it has remained for the private employ- 
ment agencies to “clean house” them- 
selves. A small group of them, now 
numbering thirty-three, located in thir- 
teen States and seventeen cities, have 
joined together under the name of 
‘National Employment Board” with a 
code of ethics sufficient to impress any 
person that they really mean to adhere 


strictly to. their watchword “Service.” 

The employment agencies within the 
National Employment Board are _in- 
terested only in placing manufacturing 
executives and technical men, such as 
superintendents, engineers, efficiency and 
production managers; commercial exec- 
utives and office men such as office and 
credit managers, accountants, bookkeep 
ers, purchasing agents, clerks, stenogra- 
phers, salesmen and salesmanagers, adver 
tising men and copywriters. The mem- 
bership of the National Employment 
Board also includes teachers’ agencies. 
None of the members handle the placing 
of skilled or unskilled labor. 

Private employment agencies obtain 
their business, or jobs, in the same 
manner that the merchant does. The 
better class of agencies maintain what 
they call “direct contact’’ departments. 
It is the function of the “direct contact” 
department to “drum up” jobs by per- 
sonal solicitation of field representatives 
sent out to the large factories and business 
houses. There is no charge made to 
employers for supplying help to them. 

Some agencies use the classified adver- 
tising columns under the heading “‘situa- 
tion wanted.” Others circularize employ- 
ers who advertise their “wants” under 
“help wanted” in the classified columns, 
when the advertisements are “‘blind,”’ that 
is when the advertisements end with box 
numbers. When convenient they use the 
telephone. 


Answers to Readers 


D., Ittrvors: As far as we have been able to learn, 
there is no responsible school that aims to teach the work 
of the auctioneer or makes a specialty of teaching the 
auctioning of farm implements, live stock, et cetera. 
Read and study, therefore, all you can about farm im- 
plements and farm property in the books published, of 
which you will find “Equipment for Farm and Home- 
stead” by H. C. Ramsower and “Practical Talks on 
Farm Engineering” by R. P. Clarkson very helpful. Nor 
have we been able to locate a book on the work of the 
auctioneer that we can recommend. The lack of such a 
book you should make up by talks with experienced 
auctioneers in your section. 

W., Oxtanoma: The increase in salary your bank has 
made you demonstrates you are well thought of. You 
will reach any position within your command if you make 
the proper effort. Do not make the mistake that most 
energetic persons commit in being so engulfed by thinking 
about the job ahead that they forget to minutely look 
after the needs of their present job. The higher positions 
in the banking business require more and broader know! 
edge. Acquaint yourself, therefore, with accounting, 
finance, advertising, credits and collections, and other 
subjects, knowledge of which is indispensable in advancing 
to ahd holding the higher positions in the banking busi- 
ness. 

T., New York: Pull yourself together, and decide 4o 

“hitch your horses” to some vocation that a ruling, raging 
passion within you calls you. You have committed the 
error that most young people make in shifting from job 
to job. Aimless drifting gets you nowhere except to 
failure. Steal away to some quiet place and have a good 
talk with yourself. Review your past, and decide that 
you will at once become a “sticker,” and stick to your 
chosen vocation. If you find yourself particularly drawn 
to dentistry, arrange immediately to obtain the necessary 
additional preparatory education. We cannot give our 
opinion blindly on the merits of agents’ propositions you 
present. There are a number of things one can do to 
defray his expenses while at college, and some of these 
ot been discussed in an earlier issue. 

Vermon?: You and other college women will find 
a Bureau of Vocational Information, 512 Fifth avenue, 
New York City, very helpful in learning the opportunities 
available to educated women in the various occupations 
and professions. There will shortly appear an article 
dealing with the work of this organization. 
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To-day in Toydom— (Concluded from page 843) 


newspapers of several countries is a jump- 
ing stick. “Pogo” isariot. In Paris, in 
London, and now here. Have you tried 
it yet? It’s a trick stick with a coil 
spring in it, made in various lengths to 
suit different heights and with different 
strength springs to best serve persons of 
various weights. You “mount” the 
“Pogo” by hopping upon the foot rests, 
and get very busy hopping up and down 
like a kangaroo—if you don’t, off you go. 
Accomplished Pogoers can go up six-stair 
steps at a clip. As a reducer 

of weight the sport is declared 

to have horseback riding 

backed off the boards. 

“Pogo”’ is said to have been 
suggested by an animated or 
jumping stick used by the 
Dyak natives of Central Bor- 
neo in connection with the 
sacrificial ceremonies taking 
place at each full moon. And 
the wild men are said to have 
been so wild about the jump- 
ing stick that the high priests 
had to hide them till another 
ceremony took place. An or- 
der for a million of the toys 
was placed the other day in 
London. “Pogo” has also 
been taken up by the stage; 
prominent vaudevillists in- 
troduce it in their acts; and 
Ziegfeld’s “Sixteenth Mid- 
night Frolic” presents it in a 
turn, “Bouncing All Over 
Town,” which gives the young 
women a chance to appear in snappy 
gymnasium costumes. I am not familiar 
myself with the rites and customs of the 
wild men of Borneo, and so “Pogo” re- 
minds me most of a much more primitive 
affair called ‘stilts,’ which were used 
without any religious association by the 
young savages who used to gather in my 
father’s back yard. 

Those were the days when the perfec- 
tion of juvenile indoor entertainment was 
the “magic lantern” show. How utterly 
stupid that sort of a performance would 
seem to an alert child of to-day, accus- 
tomed to mechanically correct toy motion 
picture machines, toy piano players and 
phonographs, modern puppet shows, and 
marionettes. There are marionettes of 
every degree. The celebrated Tony Sarg, 
you know, has just got out a book al! 
about how a child can make the life-like 
string marionettes for himself. The Mar- 
ionette Theater, designed by Remo Bu- 
fano, of Provincetown Theater, is port- 
able and may be set up in any hall or 
living room at any time of day or night. 
Then there are, for almost nothing, little 
lithographed cardboard marionettes ex- 
ported by an English firm. An interest- 
ing revival is a miniature old-fashioned 
Punch and Judy show. Among the new 
things in performing toys is a “record 
dancing doll,” an oriental looking maiden, 
indeed rather haremish in aspect, whose 
dancing floor is a revolving music record. 

There is no one toy for boys that corre- 
sponds in popularity to dolls for girls. 
Several dolls more than one hundred years 
old, and a doll bed made more than a 
hundred and fifty years ago, were re- 
cently exhibited at a doll and doll furni- 


ture show in Lexington, Ky. In celebrat- 
ing a short time ago the semi-centennial 
of the great Chicago fire of 1871, Marshall 
Field Company issued a “Fire Number” 
of “The Juvenile World,” in which one 
color page amusingly contrasted the old- 
fashioned dolls, Noah’s Arks, trains, curi- 
ous looking wooden animals, and box-like 
dolls’ trunks with the up-to-date train 
sets, stuffed animals, aeroplanes and 
wardrobe trunks of modern days. 

Now all these years dolls of all kinds 


The old toy market at a New York toy shop. 


always looked like dolls. We speak of a 
“doll face.” Only quite recently was it 
discovered that a doll might as well look 
like a child. There have just been per- 
fected dolls modeled from live children, 
with strikingly life-like dimples in arms 
and legs. The naturalness of their move- 
ment in walking might very readily de- 
ceive a bachelor. They not only look like 
a baby but a point which has been very 
successfully striven for is to have them 
feel like a baby. Just hold one. The 
doll industry in the United States some 
toy dealers thought would go to smash 
during the war; instead it increased 
enormously; and these American made 
dolls, made to suit all classes of the trade, 
have superseded all foreign makes. They 
say “Mama” or “Papa’™ and close their 
eyes when reclining. 

There are immensely patrician “period” 
dolls of wax, various mechanical dolls, 
shimmie dolls, Hula dolls, Jackie Coogan 
dolls; dolls deriving their character from 
well-known story books, such as Polly- 
anna dolls, Bedtime Story dolls, Raggedy 
Ann dolls, and altogether more kinds of 
dolls than anybody could remember. 
Dolls are effectively used by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross to illustrate health princi- 
ples; and the doll theaters, made out of 
shoe boxes, employed in this work present 
an idea so simple that any child could 
copy the models. The toy trade journals 
report a revival of interest in paper dolls. 

Only the business in “‘wheel goods,” 
the toy trade will tell you, is comparable 
to the doll trade. Toy wagons, veloci- 
pedes, “scooters,” “foot racers,” ‘“Bye- 


Bye Bykes,” “coasters,” “pedal cars,” 
juvenile automobiles and the other species 
of juvenile rolling stock, are, aside from 
dolls, the life of the toy trade. One of the 
deductions by toy dealers for the popu- 
larity of “wheel goods” among parents is 
that, in addition to keeping the child in 
happy exercise out in the air, they enable 
him to run errands quicker. The new 
“rider-toys” for tiny tots are utilities, 
too, in that they teach the baby to walk 
in a safe, natural way. 

As with dolls so with toy drums. They, 
too, have become, so to say, altogether 
lifelike. The old toy drum was a gim- 
crack, barrel-like noise-maker; the new 
juvenile drum is a real instrument which 
should develop the rhythm and musical 

talent of the boy. Toys now 

reflect all the activities of the 

world, and mirror, too, its po- 

litical movements. There is a 

very large toy armament. The 

submarine arm of the toy navy, 

in particular, has been re- 

markably perfected. There 

are toy submarines that act 

exactly like a Government 

U-boat, that can be sent to 

the bottom prow foremost 

describing exactly the same 

movements as a U-boat in action, 

or that can be sunk to any depth 

desired and floated there. Will the 

Washington conference scrap toy 

armament? Some toy men have 

spoken of the possibility of such a 

result, in a degree. There will al- 

ways be national defense, it is by 

others said, and no boy would or should 
be content to play with woolly sheep. 

The juvenile constructive instinct which 
used to find vent in such activities as 
whittling a shingle to a point and calling 
it a boat is now provided for in the great 
variety of “knock-down” toys, that is, 
toys to be put together by the child ac- 
cording to a picture diagram, and which 
may be taken apart afterward. A fa- 
miliar picture in old stories was the an- 
cient seaman carving out of a block a 
boat’s hull for an enrapt little friend who 
stood by. Kind ancient seamen, how- 
ever, are not handy to everybody’s boy. 
And there are boats which any boy may 
himself construct to-day which would 
make any seaman green with envy. 

You remember that dog in the pages 
of Anatole France, that declared he was 
not like anything else; because, he had 
noticed, whenever he approached any- 
thing else it increased in size, and as he 
withdrew from it it grew smaller; but, he 
said, he remained the same size every- 
where and all the time? Well, hobby- 
horses used to be like that dog—the same 
size continually. But now there are 
hobby-horses so constructed that they 
grow along with the growth of their 
owners. 

And as with dolls so with toy bugs. 
Some of the series of “‘antimate”’ toys of 
to-day are splendid courses in natural 
history, of high usefulness, it seems to me, 
in inspiring a child with a sense of the 
beauty of various creeping and _ flying 
fellow inhabitants of the world. Some 
lovely toy moths have just been hatched 
from their cocoons for this Christmas. 

’ 


— 
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What Woodfill Did—(Continued from page 834) 


improbable that the Germans could have 
detected the sound of his rifle in the midst 
of so many other sounds. He seemed to 
feel, too, that even if they had located 
him it might have been their part as good 
soldiers to keep their piece trained on an 
advancing enemy. ‘They could do more 
for their country, perhaps, by fighting 
their piece to the last, than by vielding 
to the human impulse to save their own 
lives. 

So he killed them all, one after another. 
The recital was perfectly flat. It had 
been his duty to wipe out that 
nest and he had wiped it out. 
One after another of five was 
shot through the head and fell 
forward and died. The sixth, 
the gun being useless, leaped out 
of the hole and started to run. 
He died on the parados. It is at 
this point that the true virtue of 
the old regular type—and not of 
Sergeant Samuel Woodfill alone 
—becomes apparent. He had 
been ordered to uncover the line 
of resistance. When that was 
done the American advance 
could be made _ intelligently. 
Without that knowledge a regi- 
ment might be decimated, when 
it debouched, all unknowing, 
upon some wide open space 
swept by the German guns. 

Another man—you or I, for 
example—might have felt justi- 
fied, perhaps, in crawling back 
to his commanding officer and 
reporting that the line of re- 
sistance had been found. Wood- 
fill was not certain of it. He 
knew that he must keep on until 
he was either certain or dead. 
His officer had not bothered to 
tell him to keep on going until 
he was either certain or dead, 
of course. That would have 
savored of theatricalism. His 


a good one, he knew his range and his 
rifle, and he wasted no shots. A moment 
later three German foot soldiers, stagger- 
ing under shoulder-loads of ammunition 
for this same gun, came upon him in the 
wood. Their hands flew into the air—the 
back-loads fell into the mud—and they 
cried ““kamerad” with tears and passion. 
Savor Woodfill’s quality again. Another 
man—you or I, perhaps—might have by 
this time gone a little mad with killing. 
Men did, you know. They were as 
definitely intoxicated by blood as though 





men would have grinned about 
it when the battle was over. 
Anyhow, there was no time to 
say all that. Anyhow, there 
Was ho need. So Woodfill 
crawled on, leaving that silent 
gun and the six dead behind. 
As he advanced he picked up a few of 
his scattered men by eye and motioned 
them to follow. ‘They crept and wriggled 
in an irregular line on either side. 

He came to an open glade in which 
there was no shelter. He leaped to his 
feet and ran forward toward the shelter 
of the wood. There a German officer 
covered him with his pistol and bade him 
surrender. Woodfill killed him from the 
hip with his automatic. One fancies that 
officers’ dead face must have worn a look 
of surprise. The Germans began to 
sweep the wood more heavily. He found 
an unused road and crept along its border, 
listening for that regular crepitation that 
might tell of another nest. In the end he 
found it, and five busy men in it, sweeping 
the field with their fire. He killed them 
all, one after another, and silenced the 
gun. 

There seems nothing else to say about 
this incident. No particular phase of the 
affair hangs in his mind. The target was 





WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
Sergeant Woodfill and Mrs. Woodfill. 
New York City while the Woodfills were visiting Supreme Court Justice 
and Mrs. Phillip McCook. Mrs. Woodfill says that her husband is as 
clever in helping her wash dishes as he 1s in slaughtering enemies, and 

she has given him another title 


they had swallowed that battle nectar of 
rum and ether. Another man might 
have killed the three and made his bag 
to date fifteen. He would have been in a 
measure justified in so doing. War is 
murderous and cruel. 

Woodfill remained calm and _ self- 
possessed and always a soldier. He knew 
that it is not a soldier’s duty to kill 
wantonly. So he accepted their surren- 
der, disarmed them, and sent them to the 
rear. Along ahead somewhere was the 
chatter and bark of another machine gun. 
Obviously, the line of resistance had not 
vet been reached. It was his duty to 
continue going forward. In matters of 
military concern, Woodfill talks after the 
fashion of general orders. He is precise, 
formal, and wooden of phrase. 

“Using the same method of approach 
as previously applied,” said he, “I worked 
my way to a flank position and killed 
five of the gunners.” 

Seventeen men had been killed in his 


This photograph was taken in 


—“M.H.” (Model Husband). 


advance. “There came heavy firing from 
the right front,” Woodfill said, in his 
Upton on Tactics style, “which caused me 
to take refuge in the enemy’s entrench- 
ment.” 

Five men were a crew for the German 
machine guns. In the first nest he had en- 
countered six, but that was unusual. He 
had no thought that in this latest nest 
there would be more than the five men 
he had already killed. But as he leaped 
into this hole, filled with their dripping 
bodies, he actually fell upon two other 
Germans who were crouching 
there. They were not fright- 
ened, he said, although the five 
dead were at their feet. Per- 
haps there comes a time in 
battle when fright passes into 
madness. One of them had a 
Luger pistol in his hand and 
thrust it blindly at the Amer- 
ican. But in Woodfill’s left 
hand was his rifle and in his 
right his gat, set and ready. 
He fired first. The German 
doubled up and the pistol fell 
at his feet. 

“The other one reached for 
his rifle.” 

The final touch of savagery in 
this wild battle in the screaming 
woods came next. Woodfill 
“squeezed the trigger on him,” 
he said, forgetting for a moment 
the War Department blank 
forms he had been filling in with 
his story, but the pistol failed 
to fire. It was not empty. 
Woodfill is not the sort of a man 
to go about in Cunel Wood with 
an empty pistol, but it did not 
fire. So he dropped it and 
seized a German pick that lay 
close by and crashed the point 
through the dangerous Ger- 
man’s skull. Then he looked 
at the other man—the one who 
had been shot through the body 
and saw that he had retrieved 
his fallen pistol and was ready 
to fire. So the Sergeant ‘‘let 
him have it, too,” with the pick 
After the battle the pit was 
found with its grisly dead. 

Surely, one would say, he had done 
enough. Nineteen dead to his gun, three 
guns silenced, and three prisoners taken. 
But Woodfill was not yet content. He 
believed he had reached the line of re- 
sistance, for the three guns he had put out 
had been at right angles to the advancing 
line, precisely as outposts should be sta- 
tioned in front of a set position. But 
before making a report upon the literal 
accuracy of which so many American lives 
depended, he must be sure. So he moved 
on forward, inch by inch, feeling out the 
enemy in front. This time there was no 
mistake. The woods ahead of him were 
trembling with the roar. Cunel Wood 
hummed with the fire that line turned on 
him. His blouse was shredded and he 
was slightly scratched. He turned and 
started for the post of command to make 
his report. 

“Were the nineteen men all you killed 
that day?” I asked. 

(Concluded on page 856) 
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1000 for Smiling Faces! 


HESE five gentlemen are rendered happy and smiling by 


Cut out these Smiling 

Faces. They are worth 

money to you. Watch 

for other Smiling Faces 

in JUDGE advertise- 

ments from week to 
week. 


smoking a certain brand of tobacco. 


You've seen their faces 


many times on billboards and in magazines and newspapers. 


Cut their faces out of this page and put them with a collec- 
tion of smiles that may help you win one of the fourteen awards 


in JupGe’s famous “$1000 for Smiling Faces” 


The contest is open to everyone. 


Contest. 


If you haven’t been saving 


smiling faces, read the rules on this page and begin right now. 


It’s the most joyous and fascinating contest that has ever 


been conducted. 








What prominent men and’ women all over the 


United States say about JUDGE’S NATIONAL 


SMILE WEEK, February 5th to 12th, 


U. S. Senator Arthur Capper: 

“If we will all smile, even though 
some of us have to force it a little, busi- 
ness— everything worth getting better— 
will get better. 


Edward A. Filene, President 
of Wm. Filene’s Sons Co., 
Boston: 

“JUDGE’S NATIONAL SMILE 
WEEK iss splendidly worth while, and 
| hope that it will increase the appreci- 
ation of the value of the face with a 
smile to such an extent that we shall 


1922. 


all gain greater determination to create 

and strengthen conditions which make 

for smiling.” 

The Honorable J. Hampton 

Moore, Mayor of Philadelphia: 
“‘The Mayor of Philadelphia heartily 


commends JUDGE’S NATIONAL 
SMILE WEEK.” 


The Hon. Wm. F. Broening, 
Mayor of Baltimore: 

“We've reached the top of the hill 
and have reason to be cheerful, so let’s 
smile and forge ahead.”’ 








Here are the easy rulés of the contest. 


1. Each smiling tace clipped from any maga- 
zine or newspaper advertisement will count 
as a point in JUDGE’s National Smile Week 
Contest. To the persons who send the 
largest number of smiling faces clipped 
from any magazine or newspaper adver- 
tisement published on or before midnight, 
February 12th, the following cash prizes 
will be given: 


For the largest number $500.00 
For the second largest number - 250.00 
For the third - - - - - - 100.00 
For the fourth - - - - - - 50.00 
For the next ten, each - - - 10.00 


Clippings made from now on, from any 
newspaper or magazine advertisement 
either current or back sendoun (no more 
than five points will be allowed from any 
one advertisement) may be entered. The 
same advertisement in the same magazine 
or newspaper may be used but once by any 
competitor. 


Clippings must be mailed on or before 
midnight of February 13th, 1922, when 
the contest closes., Don’t send any clip- 
pings until you send them all. 


4. This contest Is Open to you whether 
are a subscriber to JUDGE or not. 
necessary that you buy the magazin 
order to enter the c 


Employees, or members of th 
the employees of the Leslie-Ju 
are barred from this contest. 


Checks will be mailed to the winner 
as the winners afe determined. 


In the event of t 
character with that 


to each of those so t 


The names of the winners will | 
in a number of JUDGE issued dur 
1922 


Address all clippings, with the total nu 
ber of faces indicat te 1 on each package, t 
“Chairman, JuDGE’s National Smile Week 
Committee,’’ 627 West 43d Street, New 
York City. Clippings will not be returned. 
All inquiries regarding this contest should 
be addressed to the Chairman, accom- 
panied by a stamp for reply. 
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=ofefficiency and economy issecured with 
MULTIPOWER GAS DISTRIBUTORS 


They increase power and lower operating ex- 
pense by getting every ounce of energy out of 
|| every drop of gasoline. They mix gas and air 
|| to the state that is ideal for combustion, and 
do it in the same manner that you mix sugat 
with your coffee—by simply stirring it. 


Instant Starting in Cold Weather 


|| is secured through the use of the Gas Dis- 
tributor. It gives the thin, highly volatile vapor 
which the weakest spark wiil instantly ignite. 
Multipower Gas Distributors promote steady 
firing,and insure increased powerand mileage. 
A wrench and ten minutes is all you need. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Simply send the name of your car and year made. & 
We will senda Multipo wer Distributor py - 
parcel post. Pay th »stman $1.50. an | 
abso! wear © zuarentee ff to do all we claire | 
for it an ill return rour money at any 
time within 3 30 days if you are not satis: 


THE MULTIPOWER CO. 
Dept. G, 343 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 



































Standard Underwoods 


&-Year Guarantee 
wine Standard visible writ- 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 2679 Shioman Bu 
SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 
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Handsome. reliable and 
An Ideal Present 


Made doubly interesting by the little 
i % figures of Hansel and Gretel and the 
BE) PA Witch, who come tend out to tell you 


Seo aF e:fal fly eee =? 12 


address in U. "3. ct 
A gents Wanted da on 


receipt 
LDAVID WHITE, Dept.136 419 E Water aaa Milwaukee, Wis. 


STuDY aT HOME 
8 lawyer. 
eon men win high on 
ow 5 success in iness 
wablic life. Geentes oppor- 
aed pat now than e 4 
pe Be independent—be a leader. 
aot 000" to 10 $10,000 | Annually 
step. You can train at home 


scenes, by us send you records and letters 
tudents admitted to the bar in various 

Lassie refunded monn Ss to our Guarantee 
ond if dissatisfied. De; of . B. conferred. 

ousands jecessful students enrolled. cost, easy term: 
~ furnish all text material, insjodia fourteen-yolume Law 
REE. Send for thew juide’’ and **Evidence’” 


Seeker Send 
LaSalle ty, > Dept. 1251-LB Chicago 


























Learn to aanee 


J . Can TEACH YOU Fox- Trot, One- Step. Rays 
altz and newest ‘‘up-to-the-minute’ 
4 a few hours--at home--in private by the wonderful 


Peak System of Mail Instruction 
REMARKABLE NEW METHOD. Basr- -fascinating. 
Rooms Guerenees No music--no partner 
ousands taught successfuliy 
Write ime today fo for my interesting free book! Spe- 
cial | c it onc 
ow WILLIAM CHANDLER PEAK, M. B 
Studio 90 4737 Broadway Chicago, I. 





Cards,circulars, labels. book, paper. AP 
&? Larger $35 Job press ve money. Print 
x US for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
‘rite factory for press catalog. TYPE,cards, 
excrision etc, THE PRESSCO., D-20, Meriden, Conn. 









“All that I can vouch for, sir,” said he. 

There it is again—that military demand 
for certainty—that top sergeant’s need to 
| be absolutely sure. Woodfill fired ninety 
rounds that day at living targets and he 
is one of the world’s best riflemen. But 
he refuses to be sure that he killed more 
than nineteen. There was one other, 
to be sure— 

“He was coming across an open place,” 
said Woodfill, “carrying some sort of a 
burden on his back. It was probably an 
lexplosive of some sort, for when I fired 
there was a heavy detonation and I ob- 
served a column of black smoke rise for 
some time afterward. All that I saw of 
him thereafter were his legs, hanging over 
the edge of a trench.” 

“But you do not know that you killed 


| him?” 


“Not from personal observation, sir,” 
he said. “I could not vouch for it.” 

If that seems an absurd insistence upon 
literal accuracy remember that upon this 
literal accuracy of the top sergeants in 
war hangs the lives of their men, the 
safety of positions, sometimes the safety 
of armies, even the life of a nation. It 





| was this insistence upon literal accuracy 


| that led Samuel Woodfill forward through 


e 
Chicago, Illinois 


a wood blazing with fire until he un- 
covered that line of resistance he had been 
ordered to find. And while not many old 
army sergeants are able to shoot with that 
unflustered certainty of Woodfill, almost 
every one of them would have gone for- 
ward with the same courage and the same 
dogged devotion. It is this, to my mind, 
'that makes Woodfill’s story of value. _ It 
l|is not a tale of killing, but of absolute 
devotion to duty. 

Is he hard-boiled? Top sergeants are 
|thought to be by civilians who do not 
| know them. 

I wouldn't say so. 
eved, smooth-faced, 
his army blouse seems to hang from 
heavily padded angles, he may use the 
sort of language that gets the best re- 
action from raw recruits, but only in the 
line of duty. He has never had a vice, 
his officers say. He has been perfectly 
happy in the army. If he had to do it 
over he would go into the army again. 


Red-headed, blue- 


raw-boned, so that 





| 


|meat targets” 


He has had only one sweetheart and he 
married her. She says, with a catch in 


| her voice, that he is the best husband in 
| the world. 


He helps her with the dishes, 
this man who fired ninety rounds “into 
in Cunel Wood. He has 
never taken a church obligation, but he 


tries to do to others as he wishes others 








|to do to him. 


One hundred and eighty 
pounds of Welsh-bred bone and sinew 
stand in his capacious shoes. 

“Were vou frightened?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, rather solemnly, 
“T was, sir. There were times when I 
was very nervous. Even now I wake up 
sometimes, sir, shaking and covered with 
It was a trying time, sir.” 


of the old breed of 


sweat. 


Woodfill is one 


What Woodfill Did—(Concluded from page 854) 


American riflemen, who are still to b 
found in the remoter hills and forests 
His father was a veteran of both th 
Mexican and the Civil War. He believed 
in the army, his son said. He believed 
with all his heart that it is each American's 
duty to serve under the colors if he is 
needed and always to keep himself read) 
to serve. He taught that to his sons. 
As an expert rifleman, he used to take 
most of the prizes at the turkey shoots 
held near their farm home near Belle- 
view, Ind. The man who was later to be 
called by his commanding general the 
greatest soldier hero of the war was but 
seven years old when his father put 
rifle in his hands: 

“It was one of the old-fashioned squirrel 
rifles,” he said. ‘With an octagon barrel, 
and bullets that ran thirty to the pound.” 

He still remembers the thrill that went 
through him when he made his first 
bull’s eye with his first shot. After that 
he devoted himself to the gun. He was 
a member of the infantry rifle team in the 
international competition at Le Mans in 
1919. In France he preached rifle to his 
men until he declares with pride: 

“Some of them could whip the heart out 
of an inch bull’s eye at fifty yards, rapid 
fire.” 

His father died when he was fourteen 
years old, and he went to work to support 
his mother. At eighteen he enlisted i 
the army. It is the sergeant’s happiness 
that he was able to see his mother after 
the war and before she died in 1920. She 
knew nothing of his heroism. 

He has been called both diffident and 
timid because, in a world given to speech- 
making and horn-blowing, he talks with 
difficulty about himself. He seems to me 
to be neither. He is an old regular—an 
old regular top sergeant—a_ simple- 
minded, God-fearing, unself-conscious 
man—whose job has been to handle men 
and rifles and not to talk about it. He 
was praised and made much of by generals 
at the Armistice Day ceremonies. He 
replied only by a salute. That is the 
military fashion. What would become of 
our army, that round, unwinking blue 
eye seems to ask, if every soldier who did 
his duty stopped to talk about it? Even 
when he received the Congressional Medal 
of Honor, he did not tell about it. 

“Td like to leave Bordeaux for a few 


days,” he said to his captain. “I have 
some business at Chaumont.” 
That’s Woodfill, as I see him. A hero, 


of course. Decorated, with the highest 
honor the United States can grant, and 
with the Legion of Honor and the Croix de 
Guerre and the Prince Danilo medal. 
There are hundreds of lesser men who 
talked more and have more medals. 
But he is something more than a hero. 
He is the best type of top sergeant 

Next time you have a chance talk to 
some iron-faced old regular army officer, 
find out from him who made the American 
army. 
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THE FISHERMAN 
By Krieghoff-Roberts 


THE HOME ROAD 
By Glenn Newell, A.N.A 
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CONTENTMENT 
By Heiter-Roberts 


VIOLIN GIRL 
By Arthur Litle 


PRICE LIST 


JULIANITA by Robert Henri . 


$3.00 


IN NORMANDY by George Elmer Biowee > a, 3: 
MOONLIGHT by Frederick J. Boston . . . . . . = 3.00 


VIOLIN GIRL by Arthur Litle 


whe ‘ 3.00 


THE GLOUCESTER SCHOONER by Seine G. T ee 3.00 
THE HOME ROAD by Glenn Newell, A.LN.A. . . . = 2.00 
HIS CANOE-MATE by Krieghoff-Roberts. . . . . 2.00 
CONTENTMENT by Heiter-Roberts . . sé. ae 
THE FISHERMAN by Krieghoff-Roberts . . . . . 2.00 
THE GOLF GIRL by Edna L. Crompton. . . ; . ~ 2.00 


Or any Five for Ten Dollars, delivered, charges prepaid. 


JULIANITA 
By Robert Henri 


Leslie-Judge Company 


629 West 43d Street, New York City 


HIS CANOE-MATE 
By Krieghoff/-Roberts 


Regarding these Beautiful Pictures 


E have had a large number of inquiries re- 

garding these pictures and believing that it 
will be a matter of general interest will cover, 
here, many of the questions asked. These prints 
are in full color and are so perfect that, when hung 
beside the original paintings, the expert eye can 
detect no variations from the color tones of the 
originals. The prints are heavily matted and 
framed under glass in 34” frames, 12” x 14” in size. 
Two styles of frame moulding are used—one a 
mahogany finish, lined inside with a narrow gold 
band, and the other a genuine oak frame of gray 
fumed finish, also lined with the gold edging. 


THE GOLF GIRL 
By Edna L. Crompton 


MOONLIGHT 
By Frederick J. Boston 


In each case a mat is used that harmonizes in color 
with the tones of the picture. 

The prices in no sense reflect either the true value 
or the quality of these pictures—we are extending 
to our readers the advantage gained by the pur- 
chase of these frames in large quantities. 

The pictures are carefully packed and charges 
prepaid; we guarantee safe delivery. 

Of course, tastes differ, but there is not a picture 
in the group that would not be in complete har- 
mony in the finest homes. The demand for these 
pictures is already so great that we can assure 
prompt shipment only to immediate orders. 


IN NORMANDY THE GLOUCESTER SCHOONER 
By George Elmer Browne By James G. Tyler 
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With the copper stocks 


now showing a_ decided J 
tendency to move forward, ; 
we have gathered data on a 
the present market position i 
and probable future price 
trend of 


Anaconda 

Am. Smelt. & Ref. 
Cerro de Pasco 
Inspiration 

Miami Copper 
Nevada Consolidated | 
Ray Consolidated | 
Seneca Copper 
Utah Copper { 


This information sent free 4 
by merely asking for Cir- ‘ 
cular LW-80. There is no F 
obligation in writing. | 

















Cartes #.CrarKsons 


66 BROADWAY. NEWYORK 
TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 























12 or 24 Months 


TO PAY 


For any active stock or t ted 
Stock Exchange selling over $5 per share 
The Liberty Plan 
of Partial Payments 


Share up 


Write for Booklet B-SS 


Russell Securities 
CORPORAT 
Cunard Building 


25 Broadway New York City 
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Clear, condensed information weekly, on 
situation in business and financial world. 
Valuable to investors and business men. 
Free on application 
J.S. BACHE & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway 





LESLIE’S INVESTMENT BUREAU 


Conducted by THEODORE WILLIAMS 


Subscribers to Lesuie’s WEEKLY are entilled to answers to inquiries on financial questions, 


and in emergencies to answer by telegraph. 
tions are treated confidentially. 


full name and exact street address. 


No charge is made for this service. 
A two-cent postage stamp should always be inclosed. 
all inquiries to the Financial Editor, Lesure’s WEEKLY, 627 West 43rd St., 
Anonymous communications will in no case be answered. 


All communica- 
Address 
New York, giving 


BONDS BLAZE PROSPERITY’S TRAIL 


HE bond market lately began to 
blaze a trail for the return of 
national prosperity. If there is 
still a buyers’ strike in the United States, 
or a general lack of buying power, it has 
not displayed itself in the recent move- 
ments in bonds. After a long period of 
depression, senior securities have been 
having their day once more and have 


| shown firmness and appreciating tendency 


in a marked degree. Prices of new issues 


| have advanced from 5 to 15 per cent. 


since the first of the vear, and it is believed 
that these figures will be retained, if not 
soon exceeded. The rise in the better 
class of bonds, even those bearing low 
interest rates, has been so substantial as 
to warrant hope that, so far as they are 
concerned, the tide has definitely turned. 
The action of these securities has added 
greatly to optimistic sentiment. 

The demand for bonds has been so 
urgent that the market has been swept 
almost bare of the most desirable issues. 
The public has been buying for invest- 
ment, not speculation, though well aware 
that there are speculative possibilities in 
the purchases. The cheapness of money 
and the growing value of the dollar as a 
medium of exchange have heightened the 
esteem in which securities assuring fixed 
incomes are held. Bond houses com- 
plain that there is a dearth of the best 
bonds and are anxiously praying for 
additional new offers. These have been 
coming along rather frequently, but in- 
vestors have scrambled for and quickly 
absorbed them. In some instances, when 
the bonds bore attractive rates of in- 
terest and were regarded as safe, they 
were largely oversubscribed. All classes of 


| bonds—government, railroad, industrial, 
| public utility, and municipal—have re- 


sponded to the enlarged demand. The 
aggregate output during the past few 
months has been enormous, but it was all 
readily taken and the call to-day is for 
more. Plainly, the people do not lack 
money, and can with proper inducements 
be persuaded into spending it. 

As a feature of the situation, I gladly 


| notice in my correspondence a growing 


THE BACHE REVIEW 


| palmed off on the 
New York | 


intelligence as to the merits of bond 
flotations. The proportion of inquiries 
| concerning these and other sound securi- 
ties is gradually becoming greater. Pop- 
ular interest in the wretched scraps of 
paper that have for so many years been 
over-confiding is 


diminishing. There is cause for deep 


gratification that people have been turn- 
ing in such numbers to bonds of intrinsic 
worth. This is largely an aftermath of 
the educative effects of the great drives 
for Liberty Loans during the World War. 

The advance in bonds is a forerunner 
of higher prices for stocks. The better- 
secured issues naturally are the first to 
feel the beneficial influence of an improved 
business outlook. ‘They are pointing the 
way for meritorious stocks, which must 
before long follow their example. <A few 
months from now investors may be 
looking back and wondering why they 
were so pessimistic this year regarding the 
future of the markets. If the apprecia- 
tion of stocks is lagging at present it will 
be swifter and more pronounced when it 
comes than that of bonds. It may attain 
the dimensions of a boom, though cautious 
observers are not predicting this as an 
immediate occurrence. 

Despite their progress toward higher 
levels most bonds are still low and many 
quotations have not overpassed bargain 
figures. Opportunity to acquire rea- 
sonably safe issues has not gone by. 
These and the more speculative varieties 
will be heard from later. Serious reces- 
sions of bond values are no longer feared, 
and hence the wise investor will not 
delay his commitments farther than his 
financial ability compels. 


Answers to Inquiries 


P., Cotumaus, Ga.: The Nunnally Co. is not one of 
particular strength and its earnings are not impressive. 
The divide nd is $1.50, lately decreased from #2. If the 
dividend is maintained, the stock is a good enough pur- 
chi - at present price. ‘The stock has no par value. 

Pawrtvcket, The Crescent Pipe Line re- 
all deficits in 1919 and 1920. Its surplus was moder- 
ate. On its dividend of $3 per year it was not selling too 
low at $32, being about in line with other issues paying 
about ad same amount. 

B., New Oreans, La.: It i is not possible to render a 
gene} ral judgment on the “Mississippi investments.’ 
The localities concerned are obscure. Some of the issues 
may be sound, but the high return promised indicates a 
speculative quality that should make a purchaser wary. 

D., Curppewa Fauis, Wrs.: United Drug common is 
at present paying no dividend and is not therefore a “good 
investment.” It is rather in the good speculative am. 
Bethlehem Steel common has merit, but it is not as 
desirable a purchase for a woman as Bethlehem Steel 
pfd. or some other good pr eferred stock or first | class bond. 
You might consider Great Northern R. R. 7 per cent. 
bonds, Chicago & Northwestern 7s, or Union Pacific 7s, 

. Versatties, Inp.: The American Sugar Refining 
Co. is a strong concern, but it suff ered heavy losses because 
of the decline in the price of sugar. Dividends on the 
common stock have been suspen ded; that on the preferred, 
7 per cent., is so far continued. The preferred is still 
a business man’s purchase, but the common is now a 
speculation. If the dividend 4 not cut or passed the 
preferred will some day sell hig’ 

Greenvp, IL.: Canadien Pacific is selling at 
about the price you paid. Illinois Central is higher and 
so is Union Pacific. All these company’s issues are of the 
sterling kind and are safe to hold for higher prices. Great 
Northern pfd. and Northern Pacific serd declined from 
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your pure chase price. 


& Quincy, which they jointly control, has declared a 
liberal dividend which will assure the dividends on Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific stocks. If you feel that 
you would prefer to switch to something else you would 
probably find fully as safe buys in the following: Stude- 
baker common paying $7, Pere Marquette prior pre- 
ferred paying $5, Allis Chalmers common, $4, American 
steel Foundries, 83. 

D., Eumrea, N. Y.: It is difficult to find long-term 
bonds that are not subject to call. Here are a few: 
West ae 4s due 2361, R. R. and land grant Ist 
ts 1947, B. & Q. R. R. hank mortgage 4s 1958, 
General ee, Building Corporation Ist mortgage 7° 
bonds of the maturity of November 1, 1946. Govern- 
ment Bonds pay less interest than many sound private 
corporation bonds. Most of our Government bonds are 
vallable at a a whic h bars them from your list. Ameri- 
can Tel. & Tel. Co.'s bonds are good investment. 

W., Marysvitie, Wasn.: All the bonds issued by 
Brazil are undoubtedly safe. In 1913 owing to a serious 
decline in the price of coffee government revenues fell off, 


and Brazil issued funding certificates in place of interest | 


on bonds. Cash payments were resumed in 1917, but 
the sinking funds of all loans were suspended for 15 years. 
he sterling bonds will, no doubt, be taken care of in some 
satisfactory manner when they mature. Owing to the 
low rate of exchange they can now be bought advantage- 
ously and with the return of the British pound to normal 
7 Sao would be very profitable. 
Evart, Micnu.: Inasmuch as leading financiers 
pre a that every ae which Americans have put into 
German marks will be a dead loss, I cannot advise you 
to even up on the 400,000 marks you own. It might be a 
better transaction to exchange your marks for German 
municipal, not government, bonds. City of Berlin and 
City of Hamburg appear to be among the most desirable 
issues of their class. But they are speculations, not 
investments, 

L., Rockrorp, Iut.: 
of Detroit is a going concern and its 8% 
secured by a deposit of first mortgage 6s. They, there- 
fore, appear a reasonably safe proposition. Loew's 
Theaters 8% first mortgage bonds on New York and New 
Jersey the: aters are fairly safe, though conservative in- 
vestors would prefer issues that have a more substantial 
security. 

S., Saesoreax, Wrs.: United States Steel common 
and General Motors common are dividend payers and 
are reasonably good business me: n's purchases at current 
prices. Pac vl common, ierce Arrow common, 
American Sugar Common are not at present paying 
dividends. Packard pfd. is a dividend payer and so is 
American Sugar pfd. The last named would be my 
preference over all the others with U.S. Steel and General 
Motors coming next. General Motors common has no 
par value. Packard common’s par value is $10, pre- 
ferred $100. Pierce Arrow common has no par value, 
pfd. $100. Par of American Sugar is $100. It is safer 
to invest money in good dividend payers, which are still 
very low and which are likely to feel the benefit of the 
next boom quicker than the non-dividend payers. 

K., Inpranapouts, Inp.: Unless Pennsylvania R.R. Co. 
is able to pay a higher dividend rate than #2 the stock 

an hardly advance much more. Famous Players Lasky 
common is paying 8 per cent. and the company reports 
ample earnings. It is possible that the stock has largely 
discounted its future. 

S., Wivona, Minn.: Sapulpa Refining has paid 714 
per r cent. this year, but 5 per cent. was in common stock. 
The —— of the company at the end of 1920 was 


The General Necessities Corp. 


The two roads have not been doing | 
so well as formerly but lately the Chicago, Burlington | 


gold notes are | 








Lucy Farrar Invested at 8%— 
a Little Each Month 


Follow her plan in 1922 


Lucy Farrar’s family suffered a staggering loss when the 
schooner “Annie Laurie” went down ina storm, but Lucy 
had been quietly laying aside a definite part of the old 
vessel’s earnings, month by month. Her husband and 
uncle were astonished when, facing the prospect of hav- 
ing to begin life’s struggle over again, Lucy brought out 
a strong-box stuffed with safe bonds paying 8“, interest. 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds, under our Partial Payment Plan, 
are available to all people who, like Lucy Farrar, have a certain 


amount of money coming in regularly, of which they wisely wish to save a part. You may send as little 
as $10 a month and we will pay 7% on each deposit until the bond is paid for. The bonds yield 8°; 


Mail the coupon below and receive, free, the complete story, ‘“‘When Lucy Farrar’s Ship 


Came In,” which will open your eyes to the possibilities of investing on this plan. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
$100 Bonds, $500 Bonds, $1000 Bonds erste ee ee ee oe =_ mene 
1G. L. MILLER & COMPANY 1 
Interest payable twice yearly 4 Ot csi Building, Atlanta, Ga. i 


I would like to know more about safe invest- 
on the Partial Payment Plan. Please send 

“When Lucy Farrar's Ship Came In,” and i 
‘Selec ting Your Investments 


ee t 


Reibduentemnesinwerbene eames 


ment at &§% 
me the story, 
booklet, 


Yield 8%, 


G.L.MILLER & G. 


126 HURT BUILDING ATLANTA, GA 


“First—The Investor’s Welfare’’ 


Name 


City and State 














Stock Options 


| 
Investigate the advantages and money making possibili- | 
ties of this valuable method of stock trading | 

| 


TURN YOUR SPARE TIME 


INTO CASH 


No margin is required and the risk is limited to their first 





cost, Contracts sold covering any amount of stock If you have an earnest desire to mae some 
Descriptive circular L on request extra money let us te 1 you wi at the are 
S. H. WILCOX & CO. _ | | sing by scting 3s, subscription representative 


for Leslie’ 8 Weekly.  Jedee poe Film, un. 
Address Desk 2, Ager Department, Leslie -Judge 
Company, 627 West 43rd Street, New York City 


PUTS AND CALLS | 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
233 Broadway - - - - New York | 
Tel. Barclay 5216 














estimated at over $1,220,000 per year. The bonds were 
offered at a price to yield over 8.1 per cent. 

J., Trenton, N. J.: The issue of $11,200,000 45 
per cent. 15 to 30-year highway bonds of the State of 
Pennsylvania was sold to a syndicate at 104.34. This 
represented a new high for the year for securities of this 


return than the bank rate. Persons who are getting 
only 4 per cent. on funds entrusted to banks can easily 
double their income by investing in Miller Bonds 
which yield 8 per cent. These bonds are amply secured 
by first mortgages on income-earning property in pros- 
bonds are in denominations of 


class. You will see that they are looked upon as gilt- 
edged, but the return is only moderate. 

A., Cusa Crry, W1s.: Iowa Central 5s seem to be 
well secured and Seaboard Air Line con. 6s have a fair 
amount of security behind them. Chicago & Great 
Western 4s are secured by a direct lien on over 1,000 miles 





small and its working capital too meager. Its fixed 
charges are the interest on $510,000 equipment notes. 
It has no preferred stock. The company has been one 
of the well-regarded minor oil organizations, and the 
advancing price of crude oil should benefit it. 

B., New York: Among desirable _breferred stocks 
making liberal yields are Rock Island 7 per cent. cum., 
Allis Chalmers 7 per cent. cum., American Locomotive 
7 per cent. cum., Bethlehem Steel 8 per cent. cum., Corn 
Products 7 per cent. cum., International Mercantile 
Marine 6 per cent. cum., International Paper 6 per cent. 
cum., Standard Oil of N. J. 7 per cent. cum., and U.S. 
Steel 7 per cent. cum. 

J., inptanapouts, Inp.: Among State bond issues 
that are desirable are State of South Dakota, 5s, due 
serially 1931 to 1941, and offered lately at prices to yield 
5.15 per cent. to 5.20 per cent. according to maturity; 
and State of West Virginia highway 5 per cent. gold bonds 
due serially July 1, 1983 to 1938, and offered at prices 
to yield 4.9 per cent. 

P., Wasuineton, D. C.: Two excellent municipal 
issues which you might consider are City of Baltimore 
registered 5 per cent. bonds, maturing March 1, 1936, to 
April 1, 1943, and quoted at prices to yield 4.6 per cent. 
to 4.8 per cent.; and City of Fort Worth, Texas, 5 per 
cent gold bonds due June 1, 1929, and offered at a price 
to yield 5.25 per cent. These bonds are legal investments 
for savings banks and trust funds in New York and other 
States, 

M., Kansas Crry, Mo.: The New York Telephone 
Co.'s refunding mortgage 20-year 6 per cent gold bonds, 
series A, are a safe investment. They are in denomina- 
tions of $100 to $1,000, and are redeemable in whole on 
October 1, 1931, or any interest date thereafter. The 
company operates a comprehensive telephone system 
throughout the State of New York, including New York 

City. Net earnings have averaged 413 times interest 
charges, and the company has paid dividends since 1896, 
the rate during the past 11 years being 8 per cent. The 
bonds were offered at a price to yield over 614 per cent. 

L., New Ortrans, La.: The State of Rio Grand do 
Sul, Brazil, 25-year 8 per cent. sinking fund gold bonds, 

external loan of 1921, are well regarded. They are not | 
callable prior to October 1, 1931. They are coupon in 
denominations of $10,000 and %500, registerable as to 
principal. They are repayable through the sinking fund 
or at maturity at 105. The issuing State has been pros- 








of road and also by pledge of securities. Republic of 
Cuba 414s are undoubtedly likely to be properly taken 
care of by the Cuban Government. U. S. of Mexico 5s 
would be a good purchase provided peace and order shall 
prevail in Mexico and the present disposition of the 
Government to pay interest should continue. I should 
call all the bonds you mention fair speculations, at least, 
at present prices. 

M., Inpianapoits, Inp.: Studebaker common is a 
good ‘business man’s purchase, not strictly a “safe invest- 
ment.” Dividends are being paid regularly and the stock 
has had quite an advance from its former low figure. 
Studebaker preferred, paying the same rate of dividend 
_ ae higher, is safer and more like an investment 

New York, Dec. 10, 1921. 


Free Booklets for Investors 


Persons all over the country Jooking for investments 
that are safe and make a liberal yield are buying Investors 
Bonds, which pay 7 per cent. These bonds are backed by 
mortgages on high- grade city property, producing income, 
and are dealt in by an organization which has a record of 
seventeen years without loss to any investor. Purchase 
of these bonds can be started with as little as $10. For 
full particulars regarding this attractive opportunity send 
for booklets No. 1-148 to the Investors Co., Madison & 
Kedzie State Bank Building, Chicago. 

The low figures at which desirable stocks and bonds 

are now selling offer many chances of almost certain 
future profits. But one needs to make careful selection 
of issues. Literature to aid investors to make safe 
choices and the facilities of a monthly installment plan 
are offered by Dunham & Co., 43 Exchange Place, New 
York. This firm issues a special letter embodying in- 
vestment recommendations and a book describing its 
monthly instalment plan. To obtain these write to the 
company for 111-D.D. 
First-class farm mortgages are among the safest 
securities, and investors looking for sound investments 
should consider the 8 per cent. Montana farm mortgages 
offered by the First National Bank of Plentywood, Mont., 
a member of the Federal Reserve System. The bank has 
mortgages in amounts from $1,000 to 83,500. Write 
te the bank for booklet No. 1 and list of loans and also 
learn about real estate bonds in denomination of $100, 





pering and for the last 15 years its revenues have shown a 
surplus. The bonds are secured by a charge on taxes 





_ The savings bank makes its profits, ovt of which it pays 
interest to depositors, by buying bonds making a higher 


perous localities. The 
8100, $500 and $1,000, They can be bought on the partial 
payment plan if desired. For « ‘complete information Gaut 
these inviting securities apply to G. L. Miller & C: 

Inc., 128 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., for three intesoating 
booklets: Selecting Your Investments, What People Say 

About Miller Bonds and Every Man His Own Sarings 

‘ank, 

The general expectation is that the Armament Con- 
ference at Washington will make decisions having far- 
reaching effects on stocks and bonds. There are great 
possibilities in the coming situation, and it would greatly 
advantage investors to be able to correctly interpzet 
the indications of the hour. The possible results are 
well discussed in The Current Review, issued by E. M. 
Fuller & Co., members Consolidated Stock Ex« hange, 80 
Broad Street, New York. To obtain a copy of this 
valuable publication send to Fuller & Co., for LW-80. 

Not a few shrewd financiers have cast aside pessimism 
and express the belief that within the next few months 
there will be a big, broad, constructive stock market, 
with rising prices extending over the next year or two. 
Discussion of possibilities is most opportune just now 
Therefore all investors should make sure of securing a 
copy of a bulletin put forth by Charles H. Clarkson & Co. 
66 Broadway, New York. The bulletin considers the 
immediate as well as the long range market outlook, and 
it should be of great value to all interested in securities. 
Teme a copy of it request Clarkson & Co., to send you 

-7 

William H. Herbst, 20 Broad Street, New York, offers 
to send to any applicant his booklet L which explains how 
puts and calls operate and the opportunities for profit 
which they afford. 

Puts and calls guaranteed by members of the New York 
Stock Exchange may be had of S. H. Wilcox & Co., 233 
Broadway, New Yor The firm will mail its des¢ riptive 
circular L on request. 

Investors and business men who wish to add to their 
chances of success will regularly scan the pages of the 
widely imown Bache Review. Copies free on application 
to J. S. Bache & Co., members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 
42 Broadway, New York. 

\ monthly investment plan instituted by Raymond & 
Co., dealers in bonds and stocks, 60 Wail Street, New 
York, provides a business man’s method which will 
assure safety of principal when one has no reserve fund 
with which to offset possible depreciation. This is a very 
favorable time to make investments as securities are 
selling unusually low. Raymond & Co. will, on request, 
send their descriptive leaflet, giving full particulars. 

The fourth edition of a valuable booklet on independent 
oil stocks has been issued by FE. L. Wittmeyer & Co., 42 
Broadway, New York. It contains complete particulars 
regarding the affairs of more than e sighty companies and 
is most useful at this time to investors in oil securities. 
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if You Can Tell it from a 
GENUINE DIAMOND Send it back 


¥ rove cur bine-wbite, pExICAN DIAMOND cannot be told from 
ENUINE DIAMOND and b: ame DAZZLING may de 
FIRE, we Mi i eendavclected 1 carat gem gem in ledice 7 
— Price $5.26) for Half 
jeavy Tooth Be! icher King (Cat. Price 
if Gold Filled mountings. GUARAN' 
MONEY. Just mail postcard or this ad, State Size. We aia 
lonce. When ring arrives deposit $2.63 for Ladies ring or 
- If not pleased return in 2 days for mone! 
charges. Write for Free catalog. Agents 5 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING co. Dept LW. Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


(Exclusive controllers Mexican Diamonds). 
























This modern, scientific 
invention, the wonderful \ 
new discovery that re- — 
lieves rupture willbesent [AS a 

on trial. No obnoxious OMe CE Brooks ~ 
springs or pads. 


Brooks Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Dur- 
able, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Pro- 
tected by U. S. patents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed free. Send name and 
address today. 


™\\ Brooks Appliance Co.,404C State St., Marshall, Mich ~~ 
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Fina — silk knit ties 
55c each. $1 to $1.50 val 

Fast colors. Dark brown. dark blue, black. Harmonizing 
silk embroidered dots. Closely knit to give long wear. 
Send No Money. Give name, address and color wanted, 
Pay postman only 55c each plus a few pennies postage. 
Complete satisfaction or money Order one or more today- 


ck. 
GASSMAN BROTHERS, Dept.6 12, 3014 E. 92d St., Chicago 








Free sam 
store and office windows. Anyone can put 
on. Liberal offer to general agents 





Sead sketch or 
INVENTORS enue! asic 
vention for advice. 
ted <a> Book on 
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Patents So» 

Merton-Roberts & Co., 143 Mather Building, Washes D. C. 
WRITE for illustrated guide book 

ATENTS. and ‘RECORD OF INVENTION 
BLANK.”’ Send model or sketch and description of 
invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 
Higest References. Prompt Service. Reasonable Terms. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 813 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 











You can be quickly relieved if you 


STAMMER 


Send 1o cents for 288-page book on Stammering 
and Stuttering. *‘Its Cause and Core.” It tells how 
1 cured myself after stammering for 20 years 


B. N. Bogue, 6301 Bogue Bidg.,1147N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 





Secured. Send sketch | 
or model of your inven- 
tion for examination. 
en — FREE book 


J. L. Jackson & Co., 223 Pras Bide * Wash., a. 


INVENTORS. pec pag a 
omen t “HOW 70 GET YOUR PATENT.” 
nd model or sket ch and description and we will 

s patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & co., 789 “F,’’ Washington, D.C. 


LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 
“*The Full Egg Basket.’ nd 25 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept.77 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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of a tariff such as you have in this coun- 
try, has idle looms to-day, while Great 
Britain and Japan dump their imported 
goods upon the country. It is a situation 
to which London long ago should have 
|given heed. But again Gandhi proves 
himself impractical when he attempts to 
| fight the invasion of foreign goods by set- 
ting up by the roadsides thousands of 
hand looms that Noah’s family might 
have used in the Ark. India has the wool 
and the cotton and the most skillful weav- 
ers in the world. She should fight this 
foreign competition with modern machin- 
ery. She should weave enough for her 
own people and a surplus to sell to the 
world markets. But it is silly and merely 
sentimental to attempt to do this with 
looms that came out of the Ark; and no 
boycott of foreign-made goods ever can 
get anywhere until home-made goods can 
supply the people’s actual needs. 

“Then there is another factor in the 
situation that Gandhi overlooks. If 
Gandhi is unwittingly the tool of the 
Mohammedans, he also is deceived by the 
wealthy native aristocrats, who regard 
him in their hearts with the same cyni- 
cism. They are the ones who bandy 
about. Mr. Wilson’s phrases about the 
‘self-determination of peoples’ and the like 
—not the poorer classes among whom we 
as Salvation Army workers mingle most. 
These rich and powerful aristocrats are 
as cruel and rapacious as the worst of the 
aristocrats of France in the days before 
the Revolution”— again that quick and 
unexpected flash of a smile—“they would 
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PROHIBITION HURTS BUSINESS 


To the Editor of Lestir’s WEEKLY: 

There is a popular superstition to the effect 
that if the Government permitted the sale of 
| light wines and beers, the majority of the 
| opponents of prohibition would be satisfied, 
| but the opponents are not the people who drink 
| or want the stuff, but our business men who 
jare trying to keep their heads above water 
| while all of our surplus money is going over 
| the border and the men that could be employed 
|} in our own breweries are walking the streets. 
| The man who wrote “Our Sad and Beerful 

Neighbor,” is not very well informed. He 

| has ev idently associated with the saloon people 
of B. C. and formed his ideas there, but if he 
will stop and think for a few minutes of the 
millions of dollars that'go out of our country 
and the many more millions the business houses 
and tax payers are assessed to enforce a law 
that is killing the country, he would, perhaps, 
think a little further. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
Seattle, Wash., 
Nov. 25, 1921. 


India Tilts the Lid—(oneluded from page 842) 


Leslie's LetterBox 


skin a flint! They have no more real 
sympathy for the poor than a fanatic 
Moslem has for a Hindu. Give these 
aristocrats their way and you soon would 
see. * 

“T wonder, too, sometimes, if Gandhi 
knows about Bolshevist activities in India 
and sympathizes with them. For exam- 
ple, the shops in Simla suddenly were 
closed not long ago on a day when a great 
number of people were coming to town. 
We investigated and found that these 
shopkeepers had been forced to close on 
the order of their creditors in Delhi. In 
Delhi we found that money from Stock- 
holm had brought this about—and that 
money was traced from Stockholm to 
Bolshevist coffers in Petrograd. 

“Now if there is anywhere in the world 
that Bolshevism isn’t in the least needed 
it is in India, for the smaller communities 
of India have worked successfully as 
communes for centuries, each man to his 
trade, and one and all sharing in the har- 
vests. The best features of the soviet 
idea are realized in India; and the bad 
features of the clumsy Russian plan could 
have no effect but disorganization. The 
caste system in India operates as a trades 
union, well organized and highly per- 
fected. In the main it is to be defended, 
not attacked. Russia should go to India 
to learn, not to attempt to teach. 

“What should I say in conclusion except 
that I believe that Gandhi will fail, but 
will do some good, too, before he ends; 
and that my hope is, and my belief, that 
the British again will blunder through?” 
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THE BAD ROADS PRIZE 


To the Editor of Lesurn’s WEEKLY: 

When it comes to bad roads—and we all 
believe we have them, and the worst in Chris- 
tendom at that—why doesn’t that little forty- 
mile jog between Wooster and Mansfield, Ohio, 
come in for honorable mention? It is the only 
part of Father Abie’s highway through that 
section which you're wanting to get over and 
get over pronto. It has the stickiest mud, the 
Roapent ruts, the most screwing of corkscrew 
hills, and there are more obstinate pigs and 
undecided hens to the lineal foot (that’s the 
way you check them off) than any similar 
stretch in Pike County, Pa.; and now it’s 
all said. 

Methinks no transcontinental tourist, seeking 
all the thrills of traveling and all the comforts 
of home, should fail to visit this path, unless he 
has driven from Joliet, Ill, to Moline. In 
that case, he knows the symptoms. 

Feelingly yours, 
G. Hurst Pavt. 
New York City, 
Nov. 22, 1921. 





So long as logs to hearth fires come, 
And golden flames enfold them, 

Men’s hearts will richly sup, and home 
With spacious peace will hold them. 








HEARTH FIRES 
By KENNETH SLADE ALLING 


The joy of wandering is this, 
To dream of fond returning; 

To find, though all the world’s amiss, 
At home the hearth fire burning. 
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Santa O’Toole 


(Continued from page 839) 


“He’s my pappy, he’s my pappy!” the 
little girl cried. 

“Well, then, knowing what vou should 
have, I know also what toy I'll give your 
pappy!” From the tree he took the 
flaxen-haired doll for which the child’s 
eyes had been yearning all evening, and 
as she pressed the gift against her small 
breast, he took down and placed in her 
little fat hand a toy pistol that fired a 
cork. “That’s for your pappy,” he said. 
“And you just tell him it’s better than his 
own gun; and much safer too!” 

A shout now sounded outside. The 
little school teacher opened the door, and 
the lights of the room, falling out on the 
snow, crept to the edge of a group of 
mounted and armed men. Everybody 
rushed to the door to see, including even 
Santa Claus. 

From the group of armed men, whose 
horses milled confusedly, causing the 
upraised rifles to draw circles against the 
eastern stars, the leader, a great stout 
man, detached himself. He rode almost 
to the steps, curbed his horse to stillness 
under his great weight. ‘Hello, Miss 
Darnton,” he said. “Having a_ nice 
party?” 

“The nicest, nicest ever!” 
school-teacher called back. 


the little 


out on a little job. You—you haven't 
been troubled—anybody, at all? Every- 
thing is going all right?” 


“Everything is altogether beautiful,” 


said the little school teacher. 

Two horsemen who, inquisitively, had 
been riding around the building, now came 
loping up. “He’s on a horse again,” they 
shouted. “‘He’s off toward Bar L. It’s 
a clear track.” 

“All right, boys,” said the big man. 
“We'll be starting directly.” His atten- 
tion returned to the door. ‘“‘Alice is here, 
isn’t she, Miss Darnton? She was to 
come with the Wilson children.” 

“Here I am, here I am, pappy,”’ called | 
a shrill, small voice. “Got a present for | 
you!” And running across the snow, | 
\lice Nesbit held up to her father the toy 
pistol that fired a cork. “Santa Claus | 
gave it to me for you. He said it would 
shoot better as your owa gun!” 

“Thanks, baby,” said the sheriff, lean- 
ing over to pat the child on the head. 
The movement placed his face close to 
that of the school teacher who had run 
out after the child to guard her from the 
horses’ hoofs. “*Who’s the Santa Claus?” 
he asked. 

“The Rev. Dr. Paul Whitaker,” she 
whispered back. “Don’t let on; it would 
disappoint the children.”’ 

The sheriff understood, and eager to 
help in the make-believe, waved his hand 
courteously to the Santa Claus. ‘Good 
night, Mr. Santa Claus,” he shouted, as 
le started to ride away. “Hope you'll 
be back with us next year!” 

“Tl be back next year,’ Santa Claus 
shouted back very clearly. “A good ride 
to vou, sheriff, beneath the stars!” 

The stars, in fact, had now winked 
their way through the clouds and were 
all shining up there, very bright. The 
Christmas party watched the posse move 





You will want 3 cans of 


SNOW HITE 


']/ 1 for your home, 1 for the garage, 1 in your car 
“That’s right. Enjoy yourselves. We're | 
NOWHITE Nowater HANDWASH is just what it’s 
name implies—a white soapy cream that cleanses 
thoroughly with or without water. 
nothing to harm the daintiest skin. 
a tire, or worked on the engine, or are covered with dust 
from touring you'll find Nowater fine to have. 
it on thoroughly and then wipe off with cotton waste, 
cloth, paper, or even just clean grass. 
glass or white woodwork, or the delicate painted furniture 
which is so fashionable—there is nothing so 
good. Once you have learned the fine quali- 
ties of Nowater you will simply refuse to be 
without it. Your Dealer will get it for you, postage additional 
if you ask him, or write to the makers. 


Nothing to scratch, 
After you’ve changed 


Just rub 


And for cleaning 


25c 


35c west of Miss. 


MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 


27 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers and Agents Write for our Terms to the Trade. 





High School Course 
in 2 Years Ou can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home in- 
side of two years. Meets all requirements for entrance to 
and the leading professions. is and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H 954 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. 





CHICAGO 











Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum,25c.everywhere. Forsamples 
address: Cutt Lab ies, Dept. 7, Malden,Mass. 














WANTED 


Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year. 
Hundreds Needed 


MEN—BOYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
Steady Work 
No Layoffs 
Paid Vacations 
Common education sufficient. 








across the snow, pick up the trail, and 


Send coupon today—SURE / 





Franklin Institute, Dept. W-249, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sirs; Send me, without charge ( 
Railway Mail Clerk Examir 

(2) Schedule showing places of all coming 


sample 
ation questions; 


U. S. Government examinations; 
many Government jobs now open. 


(3) list of 
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for every owner of a 
DODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR we 2 


jy 7ith no owner of a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car is it a question 
of whether he will add accessories, but 
of what accessories he will add. 
This is not to imply that the Dodge 
Brothers Car is not a wonderfully 
complete and efficient car as it is 
delivered from the factory. 
It means simply that a car, particu- 
larly a Dodge Brothers Motor Car, 
stirs in all of us the same old jealous 
affection which, as boys and girls, we 
used to feel always for the favorite 
among our possessions. ‘This feeling 
within us is just plain human and 
likable—a sign that we're not yet 
completely withered with the heat of 
the day, but still capable of enthusi- 
asms. It is also good common sense, 
an effort to increase the safety and 
return from our investment. But 
strict care should be taken in the 
selection of these accessories—and also 
of the supplies so necessary in 
running the car. The market is 
stocked with supplies that are harm- 
ful and with accessories that at best 
are useless—in a deliberate attempt 
to exploit the owner's pride in his car. 
How do you know what accessory 
equipment will best serve your pur- 
pose in adding to your comfort and 
enjoyment in the use of your car? 


a 





Here is a book that gives you the se- 
lections of experts, made after care- 
ful study and test, and conference 
with the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington: Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories, and other institutions of 
scientific research. 

Its conclusions are based, not upon 
guess or surmise, but on exact knowl- 
edge. It tells you specifically the 
exact make of equipment in each in- 
stance, which after thorough test, 
these experts believe will give you the 
best results. It also carries helpful 
suggestions on “The Care of the 
Brakes,” “Rules of the Road,” ““The 
Care of Tires,” and other information 
which, if followed, will prove to be of 
real value. The book is 5x71%” in size, 
32 pages profusely illustrated, bound 
in heavy cover stock. It deserves a 
place with your “Book of Informa- 
tion.” Your copy of this book will 


be sent postpaid on receipt 25c 


of coin or stamps. 


WILLIAM GREEN, Inc. 
627 West 43d St., New York City 














ride away. Then everybody went in, the 
door was closed. But when this had been 
done, it was noticed that Santa Claus was 
no longer in the gathering. 

It was a full ten minutes before he re- 
turned—or, rather, till the Rev. Paul 
Whitaker entered from the dressing-room. 
To the rush of congratulations he offered 
a very pinched air. “But you are mis- 
taken, my dear madam,” he managed 
finally to say te the worst of his perse- 
cutors. “I was not here at all. I was, 
as a matter of fact, in the barn—in the 
hay—all tied up!” 

“But who, then,” the little school- 
teacher started to say, her heart suddenly 
beating wildly, “who then was—” 

There was a shout outside. “Here he 
is now, in all probability,” said the 
pinched minister, and everyone, for the 
second time, trooped to the door. 

Out on the snow stood a horseman. 
He cupped his hands to his lips and spoke 
like a herald. “I want to thank you all,” 


Allan Pollock Comes 


which meant a death as complete as any 
of bodily disintegration. When Pollock 
says for Hilary in the first act, “I was a 
dead man. Do you know what the dead 
do in heaven? They sit on their golden 
chairs and sicken for home,” he speaks 
for himself as well, for, as he lay in the 
war hospital during those long years he 
felt that he himself was dead, so far as any 
further active participation in life went. 

He was oppressed by a melancholia in 
which he was sure that he would never 
be able to act again, that his wounds 
would keep him forever in a state of weak 
impotence, that his nerve would never 
stand the ordeal of a “first night.” He 
wrote to friends in America who were 
urging him to come back, and said that 
he could not come back. 

And then he saw “‘A Bill of Divorce- 
ment” in London. Perfectly as the play 
fits him, it was not written for Pollock, 
but was conceived while he was still in the 
hospital, unknown to Miss Dane. But in 
the réle of Hilary he felt something that 


| he could take hold of with both of his 


trembling hands and go with it before an 
audience with at least courage if not con- 
fidence, And he knew that in America a 


Is America To Be the 






he boomed, “for the good time. And that 
little Alice Nesbit girl—-+s she up there 
with you?” 

“Here I am!” piped the irrepressible 
young voice from the depths of the school- 
teacher’s protective skirts. 

“When you see your pappy—he’ll be 
coming back in the morning—vou tell him 
Larry O'Toole is going to give up this 
train-robbing foolishness, and settle down, 
and get himself a little girl just like you. 
Tell him that.” 

“It’s too long,” cried the child. “I 
can't remember all of that!” 

“Well, then—oh, Miss Darnton—you 
say it, please! Tell him Larry O'Toole is 
giving up the old game, and that he is go- 
ing to settle down and get him a little wife 
just as like you as two peas, Miss Darnton 
—darling!” 

And while the blush was still furious on 
the little school-teacher’s face, he was 
riding south at full gallop. The posse had 
gone north. 





Back—«« ‘oneluded from page 836) 


friendly, generous audience awaited him, 

So he secured the American rights to 
the play and cabled for an option on Miss 
Cornell, whom he had once seen’ in Lon- 
don as “Jo” in “Little Women.” (From 
Louisa M. Alcott’s idyl of lavender girl- 
hood to Sydney Fairfield is approximately 
8,000 miles as the crow flies, but Miss Cor- 
nell has made the leap with distinction.) 
And thus were laid the foundations for 
the American success of “A Bill of 
Divorcement.” 

But Pollock viewed the coming first 
night with a perfect horror of apprehen- 
sion. His nerve had been shattered, his 
spirit broken, or, at least, so he feared. 
Even after the tumultuous reception 
which a crowded house accorded the 
play and the acting, his fears were no 
more than temporarily assuaged. In fact, 
even now, every night is a “first night” to 
him. 

The resemblance between Allan Pollock 
and Hilary Fairfield ends abruptly with 
the “psycho-physical parallelism” of their 
war records. Pollock has not returned 
home to find his wife engaged to be mar- 
ried. He has returned to a host of friends 
who are eager for his success. 


Savior of the World? 


(Concluded from page 848) 


ments of society everywhere were threat- 
ening the progressive. 

“The least enriched classes,”” he said, 
“the remainder of uncivilized people on 
the entire earth, reproach the chosen ones 
with having created a civilization which 
multiplies their desires far beyond the 
possibility of satisfying them. A great 
movement has begun among the inferior 


| races and classes, and this movement, 


which has the air of being turned against 
the whites and against the rich, is turned 
against the superior intellectual elements 
and against civilization itself. The war 
of classes is indeed the war of races. It 


| is not merely a figure of rhetoric to speak 


of a possible return to barbarism. 
America, it depends on you, I solemnly 





declare, to save civilization and to pro- 
duce a race of demigods.” 

It is, therefore, the mission of America. 
with its high standard of learning and 
intellect, to build up, not only by edu- 
cation but by heredity, a finer race than 
the world has yet known; and this would 
be possible, with the enormous cross- 
breeding of nationalities here, if Ameri- 
cans but realized their possibilities, and 
applied themselves, physically and men- 
tally, to the task in hand. By improving 
themselves in these respects, they will 
at the same time improve posterity, and 
insure, instead of the degradation of 
America, its foremost place among the 
civilized nations which at present rule 
the world. 
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The Way to Measure Magazine Value 


T this time, just as Lesyre’s WerEKLY has returned to its pre-war price of 

10 cents a copy it seems appropriate to discuss the question of Value in 

Magazines—particularly in view of the fact that, not content merely to main 

tain the high standard of quality that it has attained, Lesiie’s has already 
scheduled new features of marked interest. 


There is Value in magazines, just as there is value in shoes, or clothing or furniture 
or anything else. How to accurately judge the comparative values is something. 
perhaps, that you have never thought to consider. 


Have you ever, seriously, stopped to question the relative values in the maga- 
zines Which you buy? Do you judge by the physical bulk or by real value? If by 
value you will be a regular reader of JopGe and of Lesuie’s Weekiy—for they 
give it in very full measure. ‘The typical issue of Lesiir’s Week y, for example, 
carries more than 20,000 words of news, fiction and serious text matter. In ad 
dition, it has full-color covers and approximately 50 illustrations in black and 


ce rhe _ 


Les.ir’s is the only Weekly which is consistently interpreting Big News in orig- 
inal, militant articles by the best writers in America. And not only the Big 
News of Politics and Business, but of Sports and the Theater, news of a Scientific 


and of a purely Social nature. 


The net effect is a weekly budget of information, presented in so attractive a 
manner that instead of laboring through it as a duty, the reader absorbs it 


eagerly for the mental food and refreshment it contains. 


In other words, Lesuir’s, like the best modern teachers and schools, makes of 
education a pleasure. Lesuit’s WrrKLY is an all-around, typically American, 
wholly popular magazine—the oldest illustrated weekly newspaper in the United 
States, and the best. 


The current series of articles by Theodore Waters, as well as those about to be 
published by Samuel Hopkins Adams, Arthur Ruhl, Severance Johnson, James 
Hopper, William G. Shepherd, Richard Barry, are all magazine work of the 
finest type. 


The new story by Seammon Lockwood, author of ““De-Luxe Annie’ is a smash- 
ing fine serial in six parts, strikingly illustrated in color by P. V. E. Ivory 


The same thing applies to JopGe —America’s leading humorous weekly, packed 
solid with jokes, pictures, humorous reviews and stories. Something in every 


issue for every member of the family. 


Is it not worth your while to know what William Allen White has to say on 
current topics of national import? Of what George Jean Nathan thinks of New 
2 Of Walter Prichard Eaton’s judgment of 
the new Books and Heywood Broun on the Movies? 


York’s latest dramatic productions 


Are not the laughs vou get from the College Wits, Digest of the World's Humor, 


Stories to Tell-—mighty good medicine? 


You cannot read an issue of JUpGrE, anymore than vou can read an issue of 


Lesuie’s WEEKLY, without feeling, when you are through, that not only have 


you been entertained, but that you have gained something permanently worth 


while, as well. 
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HE CONCORD CHAIR may be used in the 

dining room, living room, or the library. It 
is quaintly finished and resembles the very early 
Jacobean type made in this country up to 1740 
made in Maple and Pine Wood, mortise and tenon 
construction, and pegged joints. The back of the 
chair has been very much slanted to give addi- 
tional comfort and style. The arms are nicely 
curvedand are placed rather low, so as to fit 
under the table when used as a dining chair. 
Finished in golden-brown antique tone with 
softened edges and corners. 
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BRADFORD STABLE 
Size of top 16°x 24” 
36° high 
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HE MAYCLESE BRADFORD 

TABLE is made according to the tra- 
ditions of the. early American cabinet 
makers. The oval top, which is of Pine, 
is 2 feet long; legs and stretchers are 
White Maple, mortise and tenon construc- 
tion; pegged joints insure perfect work- 
manship. Turnings and molding are 
nicely cut and the entire piece carefully 
finished in antique golden-brown tones to 
resemble early furniture. 


CHECK OR BANK REFERENCES WITH ORDER 


MAY CLESE’*DESIGN 


We are specialists increating Quaintly designed 
Rooms and unusual pieces,done in the style of 

our early American home-builders and cabinet- 
makers. Careful attentionto form and workman~ 


Ship makes our furniture much sought after by 
those desiring individual things at a moderate price. 


$96 do 
Covcornl 
36‘high 16‘wide 
seat. The 
Cushion is £529 
wm CXtra in your 
m&, material. 
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